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A  TAITHPUL  LOVER. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AT     THE     WINDOW. 

rpHE  only  fault  wliicli  Clemency  had 
found  with  her  life  at  Hollow  Mill 
when  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Butler  was  its 
solitude ;  and  yet  to-day,  when  she  reached 
home,  she  felt  heartily  thankful  that  she 
could  be  alone  without  feeling  that  any 
one  had  a  claim  on  her  time  and  atten- 
tion. She  wanted  time  to  set  her  thoughts 
in  order.  She  was  conscious  of  a  bitter 
disappointment ;   on  the  moor,  for  nearly 
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an  hour,  while  she  walked  on  the  elastic, 
upspringing  turf,  she  had  fancied  that 
sympathy  was  growing  between  her  and 
her  uncle,  and  then  for  a  mere  nothing 
he  had  treated  her  as  if  she  were  a  baby. 

Tears  filled  her  eyes — not  the  angry 
tears  she  would  have  shed  on  her  first 
arrival.  Clemency  already  loved  her  uncle 
dearly,  and  she  longed  to  be  his  friend. 

"If  he  would  only  be  less  polite,  and 
more  like  a  father,"  she  thought ;  "if  he 
kissed  me  even.  I  detest  that  cold  shake- 
hands  night  and  morning.  I  see  it  is 
useless  to  ask  advice  from  Miss  Phoebe; 
she  always  stands  up  for  Uncle  Esau.  I 
begin  to  think  she  must  once  have  been 
in  love  with  him." 

And  then  with  the  pretty  insolence  of  ■; 
youth,  she  smiled  at  such  a  thought  in  con- 
nection with  the  grey-haired,  faded  lady. 
Ijovo  and  Miss  Phoebe  seemed  so  utterly 
incompatible  to  this  bright,  fresh,  young 
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creature.  As  if  love — true  love— can 
ever  die  in  a  true  woman's  heart.  But 
Clemency  was  only  on  the  threshold  of 
life,  and  she  had  much  to  learn ;  she 
felt  this,  and  wished  she  had  some  one 
to  advise  her.  She  could  not  write  her 
troubles  to  Mrs.  Butler.  Probably  her 
trouble  was  her  own  fault ;  if  she  under- 
stood her  uncle  better  she  should  know  how 
to  humour  these  moods  when  they  came. 

"  Dorothy  said  one  must  always  go  on 
loving,  and  all  would  come  right.  Oh 
dear ;  there  is  no  trouble  in  loving  Uncle 
Esau ;  something  in  Lis  eyes  draws  one's 
heart  out  to  him;  but  then  I'm  afraid 
love  is  all  on  my  side,  and  perhaps  he 
can't  love,  so's  there's  no  use  in  being 
loving  to  him  ;  he  would  think  it  gushing 
and  silly.  Perhaps  he  has  never  tried, 
and  people  don't  know  what  they  can  do 
till  they  try,"  she  said,  with  a 
quaint    look    of    simplicity,    wonderfully 
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like   the  Clemency   of  twelve  years  ago. 

She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  began  to  read 
German.  She  had  marked  herself  out  a 
plan  of  study,  and  she  hoped  to  persevere 
in  it,  but  this  morning  she  made  no 
progress,  her  thoughts'  strayed  from  her 
book,  and  she  found  herself  wondering 
whether  Uncle  Esau  would  get  out  of  his 
silent  fit  by  lunch  time  and  be  ready  to 
listen  to  her.  She  began  to  think  out  a 
subject  of  conversation,  but  it  was  a 
relief  when  she  went  down-stairs  to  be 
told  that  the  master  was  not  expected  in 
till  dinner-time. 

It  was  too  hot,  Clemency  thought,  to 
go  out ;  she  could  certainly  have  sat  under 
the  trees  beside  the  river,  for  in  the  after- 
noon the  Hollow  was  filled  with  shadow  ; 
but  out  of  doors  in  the  Hollow  she  felt 
circumscribed  and  prisoned,  so  much  of 
the  fresh,  breezy  moor  had  spoiled  her  for 
a  closer  atmosphere.     She  went  upstairs 
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again  to  her  little  sitting-room.  Looking 
round  it,  she  could  hardly  realise  Uncle 
Esau's  seeming  coldness,  it  was  filled  with 
so  many  tokens  of  loving,  thoughtful  care. 
The  books  had  not  been  taken  at  random 
from  the  library,  but  were  all  well 
chosen,  and  now  she  took  down  a  story- 
book and  seated  herself  in  a  comfortable 
chair. 

But  she  did  not  get  interested  in  her 
book,  very  soon  the  lines  grew  confused, 
her  hold  relaxed,  and  as  her  head  fell  back, 
the  book  slipped  from  her  fingers  and 
lay  on  her  knee.  Clemency  was  fast 
asleep. 

There  was  no  outward  sound  to  awaken 
her.  At  milking  time  the  cows  came  in 
lowing  from  the  meadow  beyond  the 
kitchen-garden,  but  the  cow-house  was  at 
the  back,  and  Clemency's  window  was  at 
the  corner  of  the  house  nearest  the  ruined 
mill-wheel.     The  swish  of  the  rapid  river 
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as  it  wliitened  with  anger  against  the 
stones  in  its  bed  was  the  only  sound  that 
reached  her,  and  that  was  soothing  rather 
than  disturbing. 

The  heat  had  made  Clemency  very  pale, 
and  as  she  leaned  back  against  her  chair 
her  hair  loosened;  when  at  last  she 
started  awake  it  fell  over  her  shoulders  in 
a  dusky  veil. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  shook  herself  and 
walked  to  the  window.  What  a  sleep  she 
had  had !  The  shadow  in  the  Hollow  had 
deepened  till  it  looked  gloomy  under  thte 
trees.  She  was  turning  from  the  win- 
dow to  roll  up  her  hair  again,  when  she 
thought  she  saw  something  moving  in  the 
cool  shadow.  Perhaps  it  was  her  uncle. 
She  looked  at  her  watch ;  yes,  it  would 
soon  be  dinner-time. 

She  turned  away  from  the  window,  and 
seating  herself  before  the  glass,  began 
to  gather  up  the  long  masses  of  fine  hair 
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whicli  reached  below  the  seat  of  the  chair 
in  which  she  sat. 

Ralph  had  been  stopped  on  his  way 
down-hill  by  the  sudden  sight  of  the 
ruined  wheel,  brown  and  green  with 
age,  and  seemingly  held  together  by  the 
clinging  plants  that  wreathed  it.  In 
another  minute  he  saw  the  wall  of  the 
house,  and  he  felt  sure  he  was  trespass- 
ing. He  retreated,  but  he  could  not  bear 
to  lose  sight  of  the  picture  the  old  mill 
made  in  its  jungle  of  tangled  vegetation. 
Traces  still  remained  of  the  weir,  but  it 
was  irregular  and  broken,  and  the  water 
that  had  fed  it  took  a  quiet  course  round 
the  house.  The  scene  was  wonderfully 
picturesque,  and  yet  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  go  boldly  and  ask  leave  to 
sketch  it.  It  seemed  too  intrusive — it 
would  be  better,  he  thought,  to  take  the 
chance  of  meeting  Mr.  Runswick  on  the 
moor,  and  then  to  ask  his  permission.     He 
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rose  up  and  moved  slowly  among  the  trees, 
trying  to  see  the  wheel  from  a  fresh  point. 
But  this  was  a  mistake,  and  he  found 
himself  in  sight  of  some  of  the  windows. 
Then  through  the  leafy  branches  he  saw 
Clemency,  and  he  stood  fascinated  by  the 
sight.  When  she  left  the  window  he 
moved  slowly  up  the  hill. 

"  I  wish  she  had  stood  there  a  little 
longer,"  said  Ralph.  "  She  is  certainly 
charmicg — she  looked  like  Ophelia;  what 
a  wild,  graceful  creature,  just  suited  to  the 
place !" 

Presently  he  said,  "  She  made  a  lovely 
picture,  but  I  don't  think  she's  as  hand- 
some as  I  thought  she  was.  Now  I  wish 
I  could  meet  the  old  hermit." 

And  then  he  smiled.  He  knew  very 
well  that  he  rarely  failed  to  do  that  which 
he  had  set  his  heart  on  doing.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  he  went  back  to  his  moorland 
cottage  that  this  girl  was  as  eccentric  as 
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her  uncle  was,  and  tliough  lie  disliked 
fashionable  society  and  shrank  from  con- 
ventional young  ladies,  he  was  orderly  in 
his  ideas,  and  he  thought  women  should 
never  make  themselves  remarkable. 
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CHAPTEE     IX. 

ME.    EUNSWICK  PUTS  A  QUESTION  TO  HIS  NIECE. 

A  MAN  at  forty  is  sometimes  more  fas- 
tidious about  women  tlian  one  of 
twenty -four  is,  but  if  the  older  man  falls 
in  love  for  the  first  time,  he  is  as  ardent 
as  the  younger  one,  and  less  timid  in 
seeking  the  object  of  his  affection. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Grlaisdale,  this  ardour 
had  created  a  considerable  amount  of  im- 
patience. He  had  seen  Clemency  twice, 
but  he  had  still  no  idea  how  to  approach 
her.  Mr.  Runswick  had  given  the  slightest 
possible  acknowledgment  in  return  to  his 
greeting  on  the  moor  ;  the  girl  had  bowed. 
Sometimes  he  thought  he  had  better  seek 
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her  acquaintance  without  troubling  himself 
about  her  savage  uncle ;  but  this  seemed 
an  undignified  course  for  a  man  of  his 
position.  He  had  not  spoken  to  Clemency, 
but  he  had  talked  about  her  to  Miss  Phoebe 
and  to  Daniel  Lister,  and  had  been 
greatly  moved  with  the  account  the  smith 
gave  him  of  her  childish  escapade  with  the 
men  at  work  on  his  own  summer-house  in 
Thorpe  Woods.  He  liked  "  a  girl  to  have 
a  spice  of  the  devil  in  her,"  he  said; 
"  she  was  none  the  worse  for  it,"  and  he 
watched  the  moor  day  after  day  in 
the  hope  that  she  would  re-appear 
there. 

Meantime  Clemency  was  radiant.  Her 
thoughts  were  centred  on  her  uncle.  He 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  dispute, 
and  was  again  kind  and  attentive,  he 
had  twice  asked  her  to  go  out  walking 
with  him.  The  first  time  they  had  taken 
the  road  towards  the  sea,  but  to-day  they 
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had  been  on  the  moor,  and  Clemency  had 
felt  the  exhilaration  it  always  gave  her. 
They  had  nearly  reached  the  road  on 
their  way  home  when  Mr.  Runswick  said 
abruptly,  "  Clemency,  have  you  ever 
thought  of  marrying  ?" 

She  opened  her  eyes  in  wide  surprise. 
"  No,  Uncle,  and  I  should  not  like  it ;  I 
am  too  young." 

"  You  cannot  tell,"  he  said  drily,  "  you 
have  no  experience." 

She  laughed.  "  No,  but  marriage  always 
seems  so  terribly  serious.  If  one  could 
take  a  husband  for  a  week  on  trial  to  see 
how  one  likes  him !  That  would  make 
it  safer ;  but  then  you  see  one  can't." 

She  looked  mischievous,  but  Mr.  Runs- 
wick did  not  smile.  He  was  consider- 
ing seriously  the  chances  of  marrying 
Clemency. 

*'  You  need  not  trouble  about  that,"  he 
said,    "you   are    like   all    other    women. 
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and  if  a  man  is  kind  to  his  wife  she 
always  makes  herself  happy  with 
him." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  so,"  she  said ; 
"  you  know  a  stupid  man  could  be  kind, 
and  1  should  hate  a  stupid  husband. 
Besides,  Uncle,  do  you  not  believe  in 
such  a  thing  as  love  ?" 

Mr.  Runswick  started  as  if  he  had  got 
a  blow,  then  his  lips  moved  into  the  un- 
pleasant smile  which  Clemency  so  shrank 
from. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  do.  The  young 
believe  in  love  and  look  forward  to  it ;  and 
the  old  look  back  on  some  imaginary 
pleasure  which  goes  by  that  name;  but 
whether  love  exists  as  a  truth  in  the  life  of 
a  person  is  a  question  that  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  answer." 

This  was  an  unusually  long  sentence  for 
her   uncle,    and  if  Clemency   could  have 
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controlled  her  tongue,  it  might  have  led 
to  further  conversation. 

"  Ah,  but  it  is  not  love  unless  it  is 
true" — she  looked  defiantly  at  her  uncle, 
and  then  she  checked  herself.  The  deep 
sadness  in  his  eyes  quickened  the  interest 
she  felt  in  him,  and  strengthened  her  con- 
viction that  he  knew  more  of  love  than  he 
chose  to  confess.  She  walked  on  beside 
him  full  of  self-reproach.  How  often  she 
had  resolved  not  to  assert  her  own  opinions 
to  Uncle  Esau,  and  yet  she  had  just  now 
spoken  as  defiantly  as  she  could ;  as  if  she 
— almost  a  child  still — knew  more  than 
this  clever,  thoughtful  man  of  experience, 
who  seemed  to  have  read  all  the  books 
she  had  ever  heard  of. 

When  they  reached  the  end  of  the  moor, 
Mr.  Runswick  broke  the  long  silence,  he 
spoke  coldly. 

"  I  have  to  speak  to  Lister  about  one 
of  the  horses,  so  you  can  go  on  home." 
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"  I  want  to  see  Miss  Phoebe,"  said 
Clemency,  "  I  have  not  been  near  her  for 
a  fortnight;  perhaps  I  shall  pick  you 
up  again,  uncle,  as  I  pass  the  forge,"  she 
added,  and  turned  towards  the  cottage. 
There  was  such  a  difference  in  size  and  con- 
venience between  it  and  the  new  vicarage 
that  it  must  be  supposed  the  former  in- 
cumbents of  the  living  of  Baxdale  were 
meant  to  lead  a  bachelor  existence,  and  that 
of  a  very  homely  kind,  for  the  rooms  were 
low  and  small,  and  the  staircase  only  wide 
enough  for  one  person  to  go  up  at  a  time. 

Clemency  could  not  find  Miss  Phoebe 
in  the  parlour,  and  going  into  the  garden 
to  look  for  her,  she  gave  a  little  start  when 
she  had  turned  the  corner  where  a  big 
rosemary  bush  hid  the  beehives  from 
view.  Miss  Phoebe  was  bending  over 
them,  and  just  behind  her,  under  the  rose- 
mary bush,  seated  on  the  wooden  bench, 
was  a  gentleman  making  a  sketch  of  the 
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range  of  hives  with  the  background  of 
tall  hollyhocks. 

Mr.  Ralph  jumped  up  and  pulled  oS  his 
hat,  while  Clemency,  after  bowing,  hid 
her  confusion  by  kissing  Miss  Phoebe. 

The  spinster's  trim  face  was  very  pink ; 
this  was  just  what  she  had  dreaded.  She 
had  spoken  of  such  a  possibility  to  Mr. 
Pickering,  and  he  had  said  "  that  it  could 
not  signify."  Miss  Phoebe's  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  Esau  Runs  wick  always  jarred 
upon  the  Vicar,  and  had  made  him  feel 
more  contradictory  than  usual,  when  he 
gave  this  opinion. 

"You  will  come  in-doors  and  rest, 
my  dear,"  she  said  hurriedly,  quite  for- 
getting that  her  lodger  had  asked  her 
not  to  move  for  five  minutes,  because 
he  wanted  a  "  bit  of  black  "  in  his  sketch, 
and  he  had  said  that  her  black  gown 
would  be  just  the  thing. 

*'  Ah,  Miss  Phoebe,  how  about  my  '  bit 
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of  black?'"  he  shook  his  head  at  her. 
He  had  soon  given  up  calling  her  Miss 
Dawlish,  and  had  adopted  the  prevailing 
custom  at  Baxdale,  where  every  one,  as 
he  quickly  discovered,  from  two  year- 
old  children  to  their  white-haired  great- 
grandfathers, loved  the  simple,  kindly 
lady  who  lived  among  them,  and  who 
was  called  "Miss  Phoebe  "  by  them  all. 

She  hesitated,  and  then  the  thought  of 
Esau  Runswick  conquered  even  her  wish 
to  be  useful  to  Mr.  Ralph. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  will  come 
back — I  will  not  be  long  gone,"  she  said 
this  in  a  whisper,  for  Clemency  was  only  a 
few  paces  on  in  front. 

But  Ralph  had  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  lose  such  a  chance  as  this. 

'*  Please  introduce  me,"  he  said,  so  that 
Clemency  could  hear,  and  Miss  Phoebe 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  his  request. 

"  1  want  to  ask  Miss  Ormiston  a  favour," 

c  2 
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he  said,  looking  at  the  face  he  had  last 
seen  framed  by  its  long  dark  veil  of 
hair. 

"  Anything  I  can  do — "  said  Clemency, 
and  then  she  stopped,  feeling  that  she 
was  beginning  a  promise  to  an  utter 
stranger. 

"  I  got  a  glimpse  of  Hollow  Mill  the 
other  day,"  he  said,  "  and  ever  since  I 
have  been  wishing  I  could  sketch  it." 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  would — I  should 
so  love  to  see  the  old  mill  made  into 
a  picture." 

"  Indeed  I  shall  be  delighted  to  sketch 
it."  He  thought  Clemency  was  perfectly 
charming  when  she  smiled,  and  looked 
enthusiastic ;  he  thought,  too,  how  frank 
and  simple  her  manner  was.  "  That  is," 
he  went  on,  "  if  your  uncle,  Mr. 
Runswick,  will  kindly  give  me  permis- 
sion." 

"  I  am  sure  he  will.     I'll  ask  him  as 
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soon  as  I  go  home,  and  then  I  can 
send  word  to  Miss  Phoebe,"  she  said 
triumphantly.  It  was  delightful  to  find 
that  she  could  be  useful  to  any  one 
again,  for  since  she  had  returned  to 
Hollow  Mill  it  seemed  to  Clemency  that 
her  useful  qualities  had  lain  in  abeyance. 
Sometimes  she  fancied  she  amused  her 
uncle,  but  she  was  not  even  sure  of  that, 
while  Lettice  snubbed  every  suggestion 
she  made  as  to  re-arrangement  of  the 
furniture  or  improvement  in  the  cooking. 

"  Yes,  oh  yes,"  said  Miss  Phoebe ; 
"now  come  in  and  rest,  dear." 

Clemency  went  in,  but  she  rebelled 
against  this  unusual  interference.  Inter- 
ference was  to  her  the  worst  evil  of  life, 
the  one  most  impossible  to  submit  to ;  quite 
unnecessary,  as  her  limited  experience 
had  proved,  for  her  mother  and  Mrs. 
Butler  had  not  interfered  with  her. 
She    liked    the    look    of    Miss    Phoebe's 
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lodger,  and  after  these  weeks  of  seclusion 
with  her  uncle  it  had  been  a  treat  to  talk 
to  a  stranger — almost  as  refreshing  as 
the  air  on  the  moor. 

"My  dear,"  Miss  Phoebe  said  when 
they  reached  the  parlour,  "  I — I " 

Clemency's  bright  eyes  fixed  on  hers 
completely  checked  the  shy  woman's 
utterance.  She  went  and  pulled  her  easy 
chair  forward  for  her  visitor. 

But  Clemency  had  read  her  simple 
face  as  easily  as  if  the  thought  that 
made  it  so  extra  pink  had  been  printed 
outside  it. 

"  Dear  Aunt,  why  may  T  not  speak 
to  your  lodger  ?"  she  said  saucily.  "  He 
seems  very  nice." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  " — there  was  a  plaintive 
tone  of  distress  in  the  spinster's  voice — 
"  it  is  not  that.  He  is  as  nice  as  possible ; 
he  is  quite  a  gentleman,  only  I  thought 
perhaps  your  uncle " 
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Clemency  had.  plenty  of  colour  now. 

"  Now,  Aunt  Phoebe,  how  do  you  think 
I  am  to  get  through  life  if  I  must  always 
run  and  ask  Uncle  Esau's  leave  before  I 
speak  to  anyone  ?  I  daresay  you  are 
right  about  him,  for  I  think  he  is  as 
stiff  as  a  hedgestake  in  his  ideas  about 
women,  but  then  he's  not  infallible." 

The  look  of  horror  in  the  spinster's 
face  made  the  girl  laugh,  though  she 
was  in  a  very  serious  mood. 

"  I  love  Uncle  Esau,"  she  went  on, 
*'  but  I  am  not  blind.  I  say  to  myself, 
if  a  man  is  so  different  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  he  is  most  probably  wrong 
in  some  of  his  notions,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  mew  myself  up  like  a  Turkish 
woman  just  for  a  whim." 

Miss  Phoebe  half  closed  her  eyes ;  she 
felt  no  strength  in  her  to  offer  contra- 
diction. She  shrank  from  disagreement, 
but  she   prayed    silently    that    Clemency 
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might    submit    hereafter   to   her    uncle's 
will  in  all  things. 

Then  she  began  to  speak  of  other 
matters,  and  offered  the  girl  a  recipe 
for  preserving  bilberries,  and  also  for 
washing  thread  lace.  But  Clemency, 
ruffled,  and  feeling  the  want  of  harmony 
between  herself  and  her  friend,  soon  took 
her  leave,  carefully  avoiding  even  a  glance 
over  her  shoulder  towards  the  beehives 
as  she  left  the  garden. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ME.  EUNSWICK  GRANTS  A  EEQUBST. 


HE    evenings    were    drawing    in    fast 


now,  and  of  late  Clemency  had 
begun  to  find  the  dark  passages  and  only 
half -lighted  staircase  of  the  old  house  very 
lonesome.  As  long  as  everything  was 
new — a  certain  excitement  in  feeling  there 
was  some  fresh  room  or  picture  to  examine 
in  the  moth-eaten  old  manor  house — had 
kept  her  thoughts  employed.  It  was  really 
a  boon  to-night,  as  she  came  down-stairs 
to  dinner,  to  be  so  pre-occupied  with  the 
events  of  the  day  that  she  quite  forgot  to 
start  at  the  slow  tick  of  the  huge  pendu- 
lum of  the  clock,  or  at  the  spectral  shadow 
that  moved  behind  it  on  the  wall. 
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She  found  Tier  uncle  waiting  for  her  in 
his  study,  and  he  came  forward  looking 
more  cheerful  than  usual. 

"  I  missed  you  on  the  moor,"  he  said. 
"  Lister  was  away — gone  to  one  of  his 
meetings,  I  fancy.  He  would  be  more 
in  his  duty  attending  to  his  work." 

He  offered  his  arm  to  Clemency,  and 
they  crossed  the  hall  together. 

*'  What  sort  of  meetings  ?"  she  said 
when  they  were  seated. 

Mr.  Runs  wick  frowned.  As  soon  as 
Timothy  left  the  room,  he  said — ■ 

"  Where  some  kind  of  fanaticism  or 
other  is  discussed.  I  don't  know  the 
precise  form  this  takes,  but  it  is  sickening 
to  see  a  man  with  some  ability,  like  Daniel 
Lister,  joining  in  such  follies." 

*'  I  met  Mr.  Glaisdale,"  she  said,  *'  as  I 
came  down  the  hill.  Had  he  been  to  see 
you  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  had  let  myself  in,  and  as 
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Lettice  had  no  contrary  order,  she  sent 
him  away,  as  she  sends  away  all  other 
visitors."  He  looked  at  Clemency,  but 
she  did  not  seem  disappointed.  He 
thought  she  looked  unusually  animated. 

"  1  have  a  message  for  you,"  she  said, 
"  from  Miss  Phoebe's  lodger." 

Mr.  Runswick  looked  at  her  keenly,  but 
Clemency's  eyes  met  his  frankly  at  once. 

"  Who  is  her  lodger  ?"  he  said.  "  I 
never  heard  she  had  one.  Is  it  a 
lady  ?" 

"  No."  He  was  staring  at  her  so  fixedly 
that  she  coloured  against  her  will. 

"He  is  a  gentleman, and  he  sketches." 

"  Oh !"  Mr.  Runswick  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "  An  artist.  Miss  Phoebe 
should  be  careful  whom  she  takes  into 
her  house." 

"  He  is  a  gentleman  at  any  rate  " — 
Clemency  spoke  defiantly.  *'  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  paints  only  for    his    amuse- 
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ment,  but  he  said  he  should  hke  to  have 
leave  from  you  to  sketch  the  mill,  so  I 
said  I'd  ask  you  about  it." 

Mr.  Runswick  closed  his  eyes  till  they 
only  showed  in  a  bright  dark  line,  and 
then  he  sneered  till  Clemency  shivered 
at  the  disagreeable  expression  she  had 
provoked. 

*'  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  seen 
this — this  lodger  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  I  always 
tell  you,  uncle,  when  anything  happens  to 
amuse  me,  because  I  think  it  will  amuse 
you  too." 

He  was  half  angry,  half  touched  by  her 
words.  She  was  dull  then,  or  she  would 
not  be  so  pleased  at  a  chance  meeting 
with  a  stranger  as  to  call  it  amusement. 

"  The  mill  is  a  tumble-down  old  place," 
he  said,  "  if  that  is  a  picturesque  quaHty ; 
but  I  cannot  see  anything  remarkable 
about  it." 
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"  Oh,  Uncle — it  is  very  picturesque  ; 
tliat  corner  by  the  broken  wheel  is 
lovely.  You  are  so  used  to  it,  perhaps, 
that  you  don't  notice  its  beauties  as 
strangers  do." 

Mr.  Runs  wick  sat  thinking.  No  one 
noticed  the  mill  now,  or  came  to  look  at  it. 
If  he  let  this  young  fellow  come  and 
sketch  it,  it  might  get  known  about  and 
talked  of,  and  other  sketchers  might  come 
and  camp  on  his  ground  with  their  um- 
brellas like  huge  mushrooms,  and  he  should 
have  no  end  of  trouble. 

"  No,  I  cannot  have  him  here,"  he 
said.  "  You  know  I  don't  like  strangers, 
child." 

Clemency's  spirits  had  risen.  She  was 
resolved  to  carry  her  point,  and  she 
thought  if  she  were  not  defiant  that  she 
should  succeed. 

"  Yes,  Uncle,  I  know  you  do  not  like 
visitors,  but  this  gentleman  did  not  ask  to 
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come  inside  the  house  to  see  you — he 
only  wants  to  sketch  the  '  mill.'" 

He  looked  at  her  curiously.  He  saw- 
she  was  not  the  least  bit  conscious, 
evidently  she  only  wanted  to  be  civil  to 
Miss  Phoebe's  lodger. 

"  There  is  no  hurry,"  he  said;  "the 
house  will  not  run  away,  and  probably  this 
person  will  go  on  lodging  with  Miss 
Phoebe  for  several  weeks." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Clemency.  She 
would  have  preferred  a  decided  answer, 
but  she  resolved  not  to  be  impatient. 
"  He  was  in  the  garden  sketching  Miss 
Phoebe  and  her  beehives  when  I  saw 
him." 

"Oh!"  Mr.  Runswick  smiled  grimly, 
and  Clemency  thought  it  a  good  omen, 
he  so  seldom  smiled  at  all. 

"  He  must  be  sorely  in  want  of  a  model 
if  he  tries  his  skill  on  Miss  Phoebe,"  he 
said  abruptly. 
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"  Did  you  know  Miss  Phoebe  when  she 
was  young,  Uncle  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Was  she  pretty? — I  sometimes  think 
she  must  have  been." 

"  She  looked  much  as  she  does  now — 
stiff  and  unattractive." 

Poor  Aunt  Phoebe,  Clemency  thought, 
and  she  felt  instinctively  how  sad  these 
words  would  have  made  her  kind  old  friend. 

"  She  has  a  sweet  face,"  she  said. 

"  It  has  softened  with  age.  Do  not  fall 
into  the  common  error  of  fancying  that 
people  have  been  better-looking  in  their 
youth.  A  pretty,  fair  face  is  often 
wizened  and  weak-eyed  at  seventy,  while 
a  harsher,  coarser  one  often  softens  with 
age  and  sickness,  and  gets  a  reputation 
for  beauty  which  never  existed.  Grey  hair 
beautifies  some  people,  Clemencyo" 

"  Does  it  ?  I  don't  want  your  hair  to 
get  grey,  Uncle,"  she  said  tenderly ;  *'  it  is 
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such  a  beautiful  brown,  just  the  colour  of 
dear  mamma's." 

Mr.  Runswick  got  up,  and  instead  of 
waiting  for  his  niece  when  he  opened  the 
door,  he  went  across  to  his  study. 

Clemency  went  to  the  front  door  and 
opened  it.  A  keen  air  rushed  into  the  old 
hall,  ruffling  her  hair  and  her  dress. 

It  was  not  so  dark  outside  as  it  seemed 
indoors.  The  trees  stood  out  in  massive 
blackness  against  a  luminous  grey  sky, 
over  which  dark  yet  transparent  vapour 
was  whirling  in  countless  fantastic 
forms. 

"  I  see  what  he  thinks,"  the  girl  said, 
as  she  stood  gazing,  shivering  in  her  thin 
white  gown,  "  He  fancies  I  shall  get  up 
a  flirtation  with  this  gentleman,  but  that 
is  quite  absurd.  Does  he  think  I  did  not 
see  gentlemen  at  Mrs.  Butler's  ?  and  I  am 
sure  I  never  flirted.  I*m  afraid  uncle  has 
a  bad  opinion  of  girls.     Well,  I  can't  help 
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what  he  thinks.  It  was  my  duty  to  give 
the  message." 

When  she  came  into  the  study  Mr. 
Runs  wick  was  standing  before  the  fire. 
He  looked  pleasantly  at  his  niece. 

"  Are  you  cold,  child  ?  Come  and  warm 
yourself."  He  drew  a  chair  in  front  of 
the  fire ;  then  he  turned  away  from  her 
thanks,  and  took  down  a  big  book  from 
the  shelves  behind  his  chair. 

But  Clemency  was  inclined  to  talk,  the 
keen  air  had  freshened  up  her  spirits.  "  I 
had  another  adventure  to-day,"  she  said, 
"  at  least  I  heard  something  interest- 
ing." 

He  did  not  answer,  but  as  he  had  not 
opened  his  book,  she  supposed  she  was  to 
go  on.  "  I  met  Daniel  Lister,  and  he  said 
he  had  been  talking  to  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  I  was  puzzled,  for  Miss  Phoebe 
and  the  Listers  are  my  only  friends  in 
Baxdale." 

VOL.    II.  D 
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"Well?"  It  amused  Mm  to  bear  her 
call  the  Listers  her  friends. 

"  Yes,"  then  Clemency  blushed,  "  it 
was  Tom  Sleights,  the  kind  carpenter, 
TV  ho  gave  me  my  bacon  supper  and 
brought  me  home  when  I  was  a  little  girl." 

Mr.  Runswick  moved  uneasily.  He 
always  disliked  any  reference  to  Clemency's 
wild  adventures. 

"  It  seems  he  lives  in  a  lonely 
cottage  in  the  middle  of  the  moor," 
she  went  on,  "  but  he  and  his  wife  are 
both  sickly,  spite  of  the  fresh  air  round 
them ;  their  little  girl  is  dead,  and  their 
little  boy,  Obadiah,  fell  from  a  tree  some 
years  ago  and  hurt  his  back.  He  has 
not  grown  much  since,  Daniel  says." 

"  Yes,  yes."  Mr.  Runswick  spoke  im- 
patiently ;  "  he  is  a  cripple  and  he  makes 
baskets — he  sits  out  weaving  them  on  the 
moor — " 

"How   interesting!      I   told   Daniel  I 
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would  go  and  see  the  boy,  and  take  him 
some  eggs." 

"  You  can  do  so  if  you  like,"  but  Esau 
was  already  tired  of  the  subject. 

"  I  have  written  to  Miss  Dawlish,"  he 
said  without  looking  round,  "  to  say  that 
this  person  can  sketch  here  if  he  chooses  ; 
but  you  understand — "  he  looked  at  her 
now — "  I  do  not  intend  that  he  shall  be- 
come acquainted  with  us,  Clemency." 

"  Very  well,  Uncle,"  she  said.  She  did 
not  thank  him  for  granting  the  permission, 
but  she  felt  so  much  gayer  that  she  smiled 
at  herself. 

''It  is  a  sign  how  dull  I  am,"  she 
thought,  "  that  the  mere  idea  of  seeing  a 
man  sketching  outside  the  house  makes  me 
feel  quite  bright." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

AT   TOM    sleights'    COTTAGE. 

"QY  nature  Mr.  Eunswick  loved  peace. 
He  shrank  from  strife  and  disturb- 
ance, but  lie  bad  made  sucb  an  idol  of 
bis  seclusion  tbat  it  bad  learned  to  assert 
its  rigbts  above  every  f eebng  or  claim ; 
and  now  tbe  slightest  disturbance  offered 
to  it,  or  even  tbe  prospect  of  sucb 
disturbance,  made  bim  uncontrollably 
irritable.  He  could  not  bave  given  a 
satisfactory  account  of  tbe  use  made  of 
quiet  bours  secured  to  bimself  by  tbis 
seclusion.  He  mastered  a  great  deal  of 
antiquarian  lore,  doomed  probably  to 
remain  in  bis  own  brain,  for  be  bad  no  one 
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to  talk  to  about  it.  He  thought  also  about 
the  mental  side  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  sometimes  made  notes  about  them; 
but  he  studied  them  in  books,  not  in  flesh 
and  blood.  When  he  did  come  in  contact 
with  men  and  women,  he  took  the  lofty 
tone  of  one  who,  having  superior  insight 
from  superior  knowledge,  had  prejudged 
them  from  his  own  standpoint,  and  knew 
all  about  them  and  their  ideas.  If 
any  disagreement  showed  between  his 
theory  and  their  practice,  then  he  was 
right  and  they  were  wrong,  either  eccentric 
or  deceitful  or  ignorant ;  he  knew  very 
well  what  they  were.  It  would  have 
puzzled  him  to  say  what  part  of  the  day 
he  gave  up  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
creatures — those  men  and  women  who 
somehow  were  always  mistaken  because 
they  found  pleasure  in  associating  with 
one  another.  Like  all  men  who  have 
no  definite  work  to  do,  he  considered  his 
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time  of  great  importance,  and  yet  evolved 
nothing  out  o£  it. 

Mr.  Eunswick  to-night  sat  long  in  his 
study  after  Clemency  said,  "  Good  night." 
He  was  thinking  of  her.  He  owned 
frankly  to  himself  that  he  could  not  have 
believed  a  girl  would  be  so  simple  and  so 
true ;  and  then,  after  spending  some  time 
over  this  thought,  frowning  now  and  then 
and  sneering  at  himself  for  the  space  the 
girl  had  taken  in  his  meditations,  he 
leaned  back  and  smiled. 

"  She  has  imbibed  some  of  my  ideas." 
Here  he  winced  at  the  remembrance  of  her 
bright  face,  for  even  before  Julie's  betrayal 
of  him  he  had  never  believed  that  his 
society  could  give  happiness  to  anyone. 
"  She  has  been  shut  off  from  the  world ; 
I  knew  she  would  be  when  I  sent  her  to 
Mrs.  Butler ;  she  is  easy  to  please,"  he 
went  on,  his  lip  trembling  a  little.  "  She 
seems  happy  enough  with  me.     Glaisdale 
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will  give  her  more  tlian  I  can,  and 
lie  admires  her  seriously,  or  he  would  not 
have  come  here  to-day." 

He  shrank  from  making:  the  slis-htest 
advance  to  the  Squire,  though  he  knew  that 
if  he  wanted  this  acquaintance  to  progress 
he  ought  to  make  some  sign  of  amity. 

Finally  he  rose  up,  resolved  to  let 
things  happen  as  they  would.  Even  to 
get  Clemency  well  married  he  could  not 
alter  his  habits. 

Yet  though  he  was  perplexed,  the  irrita- 
tion caused  by  so  much  interruption  to 
his  solitary  musings  had  worn  off  after  a 
night's  rest;  and  next  morning  Mr. 
Runswick  rose  up  on  better  terms  with 
himself  and  his  surroundings  than  he  had 
been  since  Clemency's  arrival.  He  had 
no  anxiety  about  the  presence  of  Miss 
Phoebe's  lodger  near  the  mill.  His  know- 
ledge of  women  taught  him  that  they 
never   ask   openly   for    that    which    they 
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really  desire.  No  doubt  Miss  Phoebe  had 
set  Clemency  on  to  ask  this  permission. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  girl  had  been 
attracted  by  Glaisdale's  notice;  and  there 
was  no  fear  she  would  waste  her  thoughts 
on  this  chance  visitor.  Somehow  against 
his  will  Clemency's  simplicity  had  im- 
pressed him.  The  vain,  frivolous,  self -loving 
creature  he  had  hitherto  labelled  woman, 
was  not  to  be  found  in  any  word  or 
action  of  his  niece ;  her  very  contradictions 
served  to  impress  him  with  her  truth, 
for  it  was  her  interest  surely  to  agree 
with  him  in  all  things. 

And  yet  if  Mr.  Runswick  had  watched 
his  niece  this  morning,  he  would  have 
thought  that  she  gave  a  large  amount  of 
minutes  to  the  arrangement  of  her  hair 
and  extra  care  to  the  folds  of  her  skirt. 

She  smiled  at  herself  for  this.  "But 
I  expect  artists  notice  such  little  things," 
she  said. 
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Thougli  she  was  somewhat  fluttered  by 
the  expectation  of  seeing  the  sketcher 
planted  in  front  of  the  mill-wheel,  she 
resolved  not  to  be  silly.  She  would  not 
waste  her  time  in  thinking  about  him. 
So  when  she  had  fed  her  chickens — a 
brood  which  her  uncle  had  said  she  might 
take  under  her  personal  superintend- 
ence— she  sat  down  to  her  German 
studies,  determined  to  spend  her  usual 
time  over  them. 

But  she  found  German  dull.  The  book 
she  was  reading  had  lost  its  interest,  and 
after  an  hour  of  slow  progress  she  went 
to  the  window. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight.  The  river 
was  rushing  along  in  it  usual  impatient 
fashion,  carrying  a  store  of  dead  leaves 
and  twigs  to  the  sea  at  Abbeytown ;  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  Miss  Phoebe's 
lodger. 

Clemency  put  away  her  German  books 
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and    resolved    to   pay    a   visit    to    Tom 
Sleights'  cottage. 

She  found  that  Lettice  could  not  spare 
her  any  eggs,  so  she  took  some  tea  instead, 
and  bought  some  tobacco  at  the  village 
shop  as  an  offering  for  Tom  Sleights. 

Daniel  had  told  her  to  go  straight  across 
the  moor.  He  had  told  her,  too,  that 
she  would  find  Tom  Sleights  at  home  in 
his  workshop  during  the  next  few  days, 
for,  though  Daniel  only  undertook  to  look 
after  the  spiritual  concerns  of  his  neigh- 
bours, he  knew  about  their  worldly 
matters  also,  and  contrived  to  give  his 
opinion  on  all  subjects.  He  felt  sure  in 
his  own  mind  that,  if  Mr.  Runswick  would 
only  consult  him  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
he  would  not  look  so  black  and  gloomy. 
"  He  does  no  good  to  nobody,"  he  said ; 
"  whereas  he  should  be  always  doin'  it, 
whether  it  be  well  received  or  the  cou- 
trairy." 
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Clemency  had  gone  to  see  little  Peter 
Lister  several  times,  and  had  been  much 
pleased  with  the  gentle,  patient  child  who 
lay  pale  and  helpless  on  his  little  sofa. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  Daniel  was  generous 
to  set  up  a  rival  claim  on  her  visits  in 
this  poor  crippled  Obadiah;  whereas  Daniel 
considered  that  he  was  helping  Esau 
Eunswick's  soul  by  getting  charity  out 
of  him  through  Miss  Ormiston,  for  he  had 
told  her  that  owing  to  Tom's  infirm  health, 
the  Sleights  were  very  poor,  and  that  she 
might  help  them  greatly  if  she  would. 

Clemency  had  not  thought  the  cottage 
so  far  off :  it  was  more  than  half-an-hour's 
walk  across  the  moor.  Before  she  reached 
it  she  saw  a  thin  spiral  of  smoke  curling 
up  against  the  green  blue  of  a  pine  wood, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  she  came  in  sight 
of  a  low-thatched  cottage.  A  boy  was 
sitting  in  a  wicker-chair  in  the  open  door- 
way ;  he  had  a  dark,  interesting  face,  and 
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Clemency  would  not  have  guessed  him  to 
be  the  person  she  was  seeking  but  for  the 
half-woven  basket  between  his  knees. 
He  raised  his  large  dark  eyes  to  her  face, 
and  kept  them  fixed  in  a  wondering  stare. 
Clemency  smiled  at  him. 

"  Are  you  Obadiah  Sleights  ?"  she  said. 

He  nodded,  and  she  shook  hands  with 
him. 

"  I  want  to  see  your  father,"  said 
Clemency,  finding  that  Obadiah  did  not 
move  or  take  his  eyes  from  her  face. 

He  pointed  over  his  shoulder.  "  He's 
within." 

His  voice  jarred  with  his  face,  it  was 
harshly  out  of  tune  with  its  pensive 
sadness. 

"  I'll  come  back  directly,"  said  Clemency 
gaily.  "  Poor  fellow,"  she  thought,  as 
she  went  into  the  cottage.  "  What  an 
interesting  face  he  has  !" 

She  went  into  the  little  passage  behind 
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Obadiah,  and  knocked  at  an  inner  door 
on  the  left,  which  shut  in  what  was  at 
one  end  Tom's  workshop,  and  at  the  other 
the  living  room  of  the  family. 

Tom  opened  the  door  and  gave  a  start 
of  surprise  at  seeing  a  lady;  then  he 
began  to  cough  from  sheer  nervousness. 
His  wife,  a  sickly,  wan-faced  woman, 
was  bending  over  the  fire. 

*'  You  don't  remember  me,  Mr. 
Sleights ;"  but  as  Clemency  smiled  the 
man  recollected  her  at  once.  "  I  am 
the  little  girl  you  so  kindly  gave  a 
supper  to  years  ago  in  Thorpe  Woods." 

Tom  made  a  low  bow,  his  eyes  glistened 
with  pleasure. 

"  Ah'm  fain  to  see  you,  ma'am,"  he  said 
in  a  quiver  of  delight,  "  an'  so's  t'  missus, 
Ah'm  sure ;"  he  looked  kindly  at  his  wife, 
who  was  too  shy  to  come  forward, 
"  please  to  seat  yourself.  Ah've  telled 
her  over  an'   over    abouts   t'   little    lass. 
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an'  when  you  smiled  but  now,  Ah  could 
hev  sworn  to  you.  Ah  nivver  seed  such 
a  smile." 

He  was  looking  at  his  wife  as  he 
spoke,  he  evidently  wanted  to  claim  her 
admiration  for  Clemency. 

"  I  promised  your  boy  I  would  go 
and  talk  to  him,  poor  fellow,"  she 
said.  "  What  an  interesting  face  he 
has !" 

The  mother  sighed.  "  Yes,  ma'am," 
she  said ;  but  Tom  went  back  to  his 
work,  as  if  the  subject  were  unwelcome. 

Clemency  asked  about  his  health,  and 
then  she  praised  Mrs.  Sleights'  flowers, 
two  geraniums  and  a  fuchsia  set  in  the 
window -seat.  But  she  got  only  a  wan 
smile ;  there  was  a  death-in-life  look 
about  the  poor  woman  that  tried 
Clemency.  She  rose,  and  Tom  came 
with  her  to  the  door;  he  brought  out  a 
chair,    one   of    his  own   manufacture,    so 
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that  Miss  OrmistoQ  might  sit  while  she 
talked  to  Obadiah. 

"  Ah  cannot  thank  you,"  he  said,  *'  for 
your  kindness,  nobbut  Ah  knowed 
you  was  t'reet  sort  when  Ah  fust  saw 
you.  Obadiah,"  he  said  when  they  reached 
the  outer  door,  "  t'  lady's  coom  to  see 
you " 

"  Ah  knows  that,"  the  cripple  said ; 
but  he  gave  Clemency  a  smile  of  welcome 
and  drew  his  chair  away  so  that  there 
might  be  room  for  her  to  sit  beside 
him. 

"  How  beautifully  you  make  these 
baskets!"  she  said;  she  felt  a  little 
embarrassed  by  the  lad's  fixed  gaze. 

*'  Would  you  like  to  hev  one  ?"  he 
said  eagerly. 

"Very  much,"  said  Clemency.  She 
meant  that  she  should  like  to  purchase 
one,  but  she  felt  shy  of  saying  so  to 
the  cripple. 
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"  This  is  bespoke,"  he  said,  *'  it's  for 
t'  mistress  at  t'  Parsonage ;  but  she  can 
wait  an'  Ah'll  put  yours  in  hand  to- 
morrow." 

"Thank  you,"  Clemency  said.  "I'll 
send  for  it  if  you'll  tell  me  when  it  will 
be  done." 

He  gave  her  a  quick  glance ;  she 
thought  he  looked  angry. 

"  You'd  best  come  an'  see  t'  weaving 
o't,"  he  said.  "  Time  enough  to  talk  o' 
getting  it  when  it's  made.  Ah  delivers 
mah  work  mahself,"  he  said  loftily. 
"  You'll  hev  no  call  to  send  for't." 

His  looks  troubled  Clemency.  They 
had  a  kind  of  fascinating  power  that 
seemed  to  keep  her  sitting  beside  him 
against  her  will.  She  pitied  him  ex- 
tremely, but  she  was  not  sure  that  she 
liked  him. 

•'  I  call  it  a  long  walk  to  Hollow  Mill," 
she  said,  "  it  would  tire  you." 
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*'  You  calls  it  far,"  he  said  scoffingly, 
"  and  yet  you're  young,  and  straight,  and 
tall.  Ah  can  get  there  and  back,  nob- 
but" — he  turned  away.  There  was  a 
half  sob  in  his  harsh  voice,  and  Clemency 
felt  miserable ;  but  in  an  instant  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  her  again. 

"  Mebbe  you  wonnut  coom  again ;  you 
donnut  care  for't." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  will."  Clemency  smiled  so 
sweetly  that  the  lad's  face  brightened. 
"I'll  come  often,  and  I'll  read  to  you  if 
you  like." 

Obadiah  nodded.  He  watched  her  as 
she  walked  away,  and  he  muttered, 
"She's  a  beauty;  readin's  better  nor 
talk,  she  mun  look  at  t'  book,  an'  Ah 
can  look  at  her." 


VOL.    II. 
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A   BASKET   OF  EGGS. 

"PvAYS  went  by,  and  yet  Mr.  Ralph  had 
not  begun  his  sketch  of  Hollow 
Mill.  He  felt  a  great  dislike  to  trespass 
on  the  hermit's  ground  till  he  had  seen 
and  made  acquaintance  with  him  ;  but 
though  he  prowled  about  the  moor  and 
the  surroundings  of  Mr.  Runswick's 
abode,  he  could  not  succeed  in  meeting 
him.  He  met  Mr.  Glaisdale  several  times, 
and  once,  on  her  way  from  the  carpenter's 
cottage,  he  met  Clemency.  He  hoped  she 
would  stop  and  speak  to  him,  but  she 
smiled  and  bowed  and  went  on  quickly. 
In  her  heart  she  would  have  liked  to  ask 
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him  wliy  lie  did  not  begin  his  sketch,  but 
she  felt  a  little  shy  of  Mr.  Ralph. 

She  often  read  to  Obadiah,  and  he  was 
so  extremely  intelligent  that  she  forgot 
his  strangeness,  and  had  become  greatly 
interested  in  her  visits  to  him.  Her 
basket  had  been  brought  to  the  Mill  by 
Tom  himself,  with  the  message  that  his 
lad  was  not  able  to  go  so  far,  and  that  the 
basket  was  a  present  for  Miss  Ormiston. 
But  when  next  day  she  went  to  the 
cottage  and  began  to  thank  Obadiah,  he 
stopped  her  roughly. 

"Ah  dunnotneed  words,"  he  said,  "  coom 
an'  see  me  an'  Ah'm  thanked  twice  over." 

The  only  thing  that  troubled  her  in  her 
visits  was  the  boy's  behaviour  to  his  mother; 
he  was  not  rude,  but  he  seemed  utterly  in- 
different to  her  weakness,  and  let  her 
wait  on  him  constantly. 

Tom  was  better  and  out  at  work,  so 
Clemency  had  not  seen  him  again. 

E  2 
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She  was  sitting  in  her  study  one  morn- 
ing, wondering  whether  she  ought  not  to 
lecture  Obadiah  about  his  behaviour  to 
his  mother,  when  Lettice  came  to  in- 
terrupt her  meditations. 

"Mr.  Runswick  says.  Miss,  if  you're 
going  a-walking  this  morning,  will  you 
leave  a  word  fra  him  at  t'  smithy  wiv 
Dannel  ?" 

Clemency  got  up  with  a  feeling  of 
relief.  She  was  always  glad  of  an  excuse 
to  go  out. 

"  What  is  the  word,  Lettice — is  uncle  in 
his  study?" 

"  No,  Miss — 'tis  writ  on  t'  paper,"  and 
she  handed  an  open  paper  of  direction  to 
Clemency. 

"  You  will  have  to  give  me  some  eggs, 
Lettice,"  she  said.  "  1  think  I  shall  go 
and  see  Obadiah  Sleights  and  his  mother." 

Lettice  had  begun  to  frown,  but  she 
pitied  the  Sleights,  and  very  soon  Clemency 
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was  climbing  the  shaded  road  with  a 
basket  of  fresh  eggs  packed  in  vine  leaves 
on  her  arm. 

As  she  approached  the  forge  she  saw 
a  gentleman  speaking  to  Daniel  Lister. 
In  another  minute  Mr.  Glaisdale,  hearing 
her  ["ootsteps,  turned  and  bowed  to  her. 

Clemency  bowed  also,  and  then  she 
wished  to  pass  on,  but  it  seemed  foolish 
to  yield  to  the  sudden  shrinking  she  felt 
from  the  Squire's  full  gaze.  She  was 
annoyed  to  feel  a  hot  flush  on  her  cheeks 
as  she  crossed  over,  and  nodding  to 
Daniel,  gave  him  the  note. 

"  Thank  ye,  miss.  Ah'll  see  'tis  done." 
he  said.  Then  with  a  kindly  glance  at 
her  basket — "  I  warrant  now,  yu're  going 
to  see  t'  crippled  lad — he's  al'ays  reet  fain 
to  see  ye,  Ah'm  thinkin'.  " 

"  Is  that  the  basket-making  lad  ?"  Mr. 
Glaisdale  was  roused  out  of  his  usual  in- 
dolent way  of  speaking. 
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"  Tom  Sleights'  lad,"  Daniel  said,  nod- 
ding his  head. 

"  I  am  going  there,  too,  Miss  Ormiston," 
said  Mr.  Glaisdale.  "  Will  you  allow  me 
to  carry  your  basket  ?" 

Clemency  blushed,  but  the  Squire  gave 
her  no  choice ;  he  took  the  basket  from 
her  hand,  and  then  he  followed  her  as 
she  turned  to  leave  the  forge. 

"  He's  pretty  sweet  on  her,"  said 
Daniel,  rubbing  his  dingy  hands  as  he 
looked  after  them ;  "  and  wiv  her  coy  and 
rosy  looks,  at  sight  o'  him,  Ah'm  thinkin' 
she  fancies  'un." 

Clemency  had  noticed  the  quiet  way  in 
which  her  uncle  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Grlais- 
dale's  visit,  and  now,  as  she  walked  across 
the  moor,  she  wondered  what  Mr.  Runs- 
wick  would  think  of  her  present  position. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  he  had  rebuked  her 
for  bowing  to  Mr.  Glaisdale,  and  now  she 
was  walking  side  by  side  with  him  across 
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tlie  moor.  Mr.  Grlaisdale  had  not  mucli  to 
say ;  lie  had  not  nearly  tired  of  gazing  at 
the  sweet  downcast  face  beside  him ;  he 
saw,  too,  how  shy  Clemency  was,  and  as 
he  "wanted  her  to  be  at  ease  with  him,  he 
wisely  left  her  in  peace  awhile.  Presently 
they  reached  a  glorious  clump  of  rosy  bell- 
heather,  and  stooping  she  gathered  a 
handful  of  it,  and  began  to  make  it  into  a 
nosegay. 

"  You  are  fond  of  flowers  ?"  He  was 
thinking  how  flower-like  she  herself 
looked. 

"  Yes,  I  love  flowers." 

"  You  must  come  and  see  Thorpe,  there 
are  good  flowers  there,"  he  said.  "  When 
your  uncle  comes  to  see  me  you  will  come, 
too,  will  you  not  ?" 

Clemency  remembered  his  words  to 
Miss  Phcebe,  and  she  looked  up  gladly. 
Then  the  bold  admiration  in  his  eyes 
brought    the    blood   quickly  to  her  face. 
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She  could  have  stamped  lier  foot  with 
vexation — it  was  so  silly  to  blush. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  in  a  cold  polite 
voice,  "  I  should  much  like  to  see  your 
flowers." 

From  flowers  he  led  the  talk  to  horses, 
and  when  he  had  made  her  confess  that 
she  longed  to  learn  to  ride,  he  offered  to 
teach  her  himself. 

Clemency's  eyes  glistened,  she  gave  him 
a  grateful  smiling  glance,  but,  warned  by 
her  previous  blushes,  he  looked  at  her 
with  re-assuring  calmness. 

"  I  don't  like  him,  he  stares  so  rudely, 
but  he  is  very  kind,"  the  girl  thought, 
"and  he  is  not  bad-looking;"  but  she 
only  said  "  Thank  you."  She  could  not 
accept  Mr.  Glaisdale's  oifer  until  she  knew 
definitely  her  uncle's  opinion  on  the  subject. 

They  soon  reached  the  one-storeyed 
cottage  on  the  moor.  The  dark-eyed, 
intelligent-faced    lad    was   sitting  at  the 
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door.  He  looked  very  sad  to-day,  his  head 
was  sHghtly  sunk  between  his  shoulders, 
and  his  limbs  were  shrunken ;  but  at  the 
sight  of  Clemency  a  smile  of  delight 
spread  over  his  face  and  gave  it  a 
strangely  sweet  expression.  He  rose 
slowly  out  of  his  wicker  chair. 

"  Please  don't  get  up,  Obadiah,"  the 
girl  said,  and  then  she  held  out  her  hand, 
took  the  basket  from  Mr.  Glaisdale,  and 
went  into  the  cottage. 

Mr.  Glaisdale  stood  looking  down  at  the 
cripple.  "  You  are  a  lucky  fellow,  my 
lad.  You  ought  to  feel  proud.  Docs  Miss 
Ormiston  come  to  see  you  often  ?" 

'•  She  comes  oftener  than  you'd  be 
thinking  for ;  she  loikes  to  come,"  he  said 
sturdily. 

Mr.  Glaisdale  turned  away.  He  did  not 
care  to  talk  to  inferiors  in  his  own  country. 
In  London  a  boy  in  the  position  of  this 
cripple  would  not  have  ventured  to  speak 
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in  sucli  a  perfectly  equal  tone.  Mr. 
Glaisdale  grew  impatient,  and  struck  at 
a  furze  busli  with  his  stick,  unconscious  of 
the  amusement  he  was  affording.  Obadiah 
had  no  love  for  the  Squire,  who  had 
passed  the  cottage  again  and  again,  and 
yet  till  to-day  had  never  spoken  to  him. 
"  Took  no  more  heed  nobbut  Ah'd  been 
a  dog,"  the  lad  said.  Obadiah  loved 
Clemency  with  a  jealous  appropriating 
love,  and  when  he  saw  this  "  foine  gentle- 
man," as  he  called  the  Squire,  beside 
her,  he  knew  by  instinct  that  Mr. 
Glaisdale  would  try  to  rob  him  of  the  light 
of  his  eyes. 

"  A  fule  is  he,  and  hard  besides,"  he 
muttered  to  himself;  "  can  she  ever  fancy 
such  a  one,  just  because  he's  straight 
and  fresh  from  his  tailor  ?" 

He  sat  still,  really  as  impatient  as  the 
Squire — for  he  wanted  to  see  what  would 
happen  when  Clemency  came  out. 
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She  was  not  long  in  tlie  cottage,  but  she 
looked  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Glaisdale  still 
standing  there. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  time  ?"  she  said, 
"  I  have  come   out  without  my  watch." 

He  told  her,  and  then  she  said  she  must 
go  home.  After  a  few  words  to  Obadiah, 
she  nodded  good  day  to  him  and  to  his 
mother,  bowed  to  Mr.  Glaisdale,  and 
turned  away  from  the  cottage. 

The  Squire  followed  her.  *'  Then  you 
will  really  come  to  Thorpe  ?"  and  he  held 
out  his  hand.  He  clasped  hers  warmly, 
but  he  did  not  attempt  to  follow  her  as  she 
walked  swiftly  across  the  moor. 

He  stood  watching  her  till  the  path 
turned  and  she  was  hidden  among  the  huge 
bushes ;  then  when  he  looked  behind  him, 
seeing  that  Obadiah  was  laughing  quietly 
to  himself,  he  walked  away  with  a  very 
haughty  expression  on  his  well-cut  face. 
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CHAPTER    XITI. 

EALPH    MEETS    THE    HEEMIT. 

ll/riSS  PHCEBE  was  truthful,  yet  it 
seemed  to  her  that  there  was  no 
need  to  repeat  to  her  lodger  the  exact 
words  in  which  Mr.  Runswick  had  given 
his  permission  to  sketch  on  his  premises. 
"I  have  a  note,"  she  said,  "from  Mr. 
Runswick,  giving  you  leave  to  sketch  the 
Mill." 

"  That  is  very  kind.  Will  you  thank 
Mr.  Runswick  for  me,  or  had  I  not  better 
call  on  him  ?" 

Then  the  spinster's  terrified  face  and 
fluttering  manner  betrayed  her. 

"  Well,  no.     I — he  " she  began. 
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"  All  right,"  and  Mr.  Ralph  gave  a  mis- 
chievous smile. 

*'  Mr.  Runs  wick  has  no  wish  to  make 
my  acquaintance — that's  it,  is  it,  Miss 
Phoebe  ?" 

"  He  does  not  know  you  " — her  voice 
sounded  plaintive. 

*'  Never  mind ;  I  owe  him  thanks  for  his 
permission ;  but  I'll  not  go  to  the  Mill  to- 
day. The  weather  is  too  bright  for  such 
a  melancholy  place." 

It  was  this  conversation  that  had  made 
the  young  fellow  unwilling  to  begin  his 
sketch — but  by  this  time  he  had  grown 
impatient,  and  to-day  he  went  for  a 
Ions;  ramble  over  the  moor.  He  was 
not  troubled  by  Mr.  Runswick's  evident 
ungraciousness.  The  man  would  have  lost 
the  interest  he  had  created  if  he  had 
proved  himself  different  from  his  reputa- 
tion. Nothing  would  have  persuaded 
Ralph  to  trespass  on  Mr.  Runswick's  land ; 
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but  he  hoped  for   at  least  one  interview 
with  him,  for  his  curiosity  was  excited. 

If  he  had  stayed  a  little  longer  on  the 
moor  he  must  have  met  Clemency  and  Mr. 
Glaisdale ;  but  as  he  stood  gazing  around 
him,  drinking  in  the  fresh  air  and  the 
honeyed  fragrance  of  gorse  and  heather 
blossom — the  light  of  the  hazy  sea,  glitter- 
ing gold  in  the  broad  warm  sunshine, 
attracted  him,  and  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
headland  he  soon  found  himself  in  a 
narrow  track  leading  in  that  direction, 
and  which  brought  him  out  on  high 
ground  beyond  Hollow  Mill  and  Baxdale. 

"When  at  last  he  reached  the  tall 
grass-topped  cliffs  of  the  bay,  he  was 
some  way  beyond  the  fishing  village  of 
Flobay.  Just  before  him  were  two  men — 
one  a  white-haired,  blue-shirted  fisher- 
man seated  on  the  edge  of  the  rock ;  the 
other,  taller  and  younger,  with  a  broad- 
leaved  hat  shading  his  dark   face,  was,  he 
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saw  as  he  drew  nearer  to  him,  the 
hermit  of  Hollow  Mill. 

Ralph  was  reserved  rather  than  shy, 
and  when  he  saw  that  Mr.  Runswick  was 
not  talking  to  his  old  companion  he  went 
up  to  him  and  said,  "  Grood  morning." 

Mr  Runswick  stared,  and  then  the 
young  fellow  said — 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  kind  per- 
mission to  sketch  your  Mill,  it  is  a  most 
picturesque  object,  I  hope  to  begin  to- 
morrow." 

Esau  Runswick  had  put  on  his  haugh- 
tiest look,  but  while  Ralph  spoke  it  faded 
away.  He  stood  listeoing  with  a 
questioning  look  on  his  face,  as  if  he 
wanted  this  stranger  to  go  on  speaking. 
As  the  silence  continued  he  looked  keenly 
at  him. 

"  You  are  welcome.  Sir,"  he  said  quietly, 
and  then  turned  away  to  the  old  man. 
Ralph  walked  on,  thinking  how  very  much 
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report  had  slandered  Mr.   Runswick's  be- 
haviour. 

The  old  fisherman  was  looking  after  the 
stranger,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"  He  bides  wiv  Miss  Dawlish,  at  t'  owd 
Vicarage,"  he  said.  "  Ah  sees  him  wiv  a 
boord  beneath  t'  arm — he's  nobbut  a 
draughter  fro'  Lonnon,  Ah'm  thinkin'." 

But  Esau  was  staring  out  over  the  sea 
— trying  to  remember  where  he  had  met 
Miss  Phoebe's  lodger. 

He  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  have  seen  him  when  he  was  much 
younger,  for  he  did  not  remember  his  face 
as  a  whole — only  while  the  young  fellow 
spoke,  glints  of  expression  had  lighted 
up  his  memory  and  carried  him  away  from 
present  surroundings. 

"  Well," — he  looked  down  at  his  white- 
headed  companion — "  here's  something  to 
buy  snuff  with,  Saunders."  He  walked 
away  without  waiting  for  thanks. 
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"  He  knows  how  to  give."  The  old  man 
held  the  half  crown  some  way  off  so  as  to 
see  it  plainer.  "  He's  noane  niggardly, 
nobbut  he  lives  so  shut-away  like.  Ah'll 
drink  good  luck  to  'im  at  t'  Ship,  t'  neet. 
Ah  wull." 

It  seemed  as  if  the  uneventf nines s  that 
had  lain  like  hard  unturned  earth  over 
Mr.  Runswick's  life  was,  without  his  will 
or  seeking,  undergoing  a  thorough  break- 
ing-up.  First  had  come  Clemency's 
arrival,  and  then  the  advances  of  Mr. 
Glaisdale,  now  this  pleasant-voiced  young^ 
stranger  had  crossed  his  path.  The  irri- 
tation which  the  unsettling  and  disarrange- 
ment of  thought  had  at  first  created, 
seemed  rather  to  be  soothed  than  increased 
by  the  sight  of  Miss  Phoebe's  lodger.    "^^'^ 

He  smiled  at  Clemency  when  she  came 
in  late  at  luncheon,  and  asked  her  if  she 
had  been  playing  truant  again  ?  '/ones 

"  I  went  to  see  Obadiah  Sleights,  and 
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I  met  Mr.  Glaisclale  at  tlie  forge,  and  he 
walked  across  the  moor  with  me."  She 
looked  up  timidly  to  see  the  effect  of  her 
words,  but  Mr.  Runswick  was  not  frown- 
ing ;  she  thought  he  seemed  amused,  by 
the  expression  of  his  face. 

"  Well,  and  what  had  Mr.  Glaisdale  to 
say  for  himself  ?" 

"  He  said  " — she  felt  very  curious  to  see 
how  her  uncle  would  take  the  message  — 
"  that  he  hoped  you  would  call  on  him,  and 
that  I  should  o-q  with  vou  to  see  his 
flowers." 

Mr.  Runswick  looked  grave,  and  only 
said,  ''Did he?" 

"  He  said  too,"  Clemency  went  on,  "  that 
he  would  lend  me  a  horse  and  teach  me  to 
ride." 

He  looked   keenly  at  her — he  thought 
the  pretty  flush  of  colour  on  her  cheeks 
showed  an  interest  in  Mr.  Grlaisdale. 
"  What  did  you  ansvf  er  ?" 
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"  I  only  thanked  him — I  wasn't  sure 
whether  you  would  like  it,  uncle." 

"  Would  you  like  it  ?" 

Clemency  thought  a  minute.  "  I  should 
like  it  very  much,"  she  said,  "  if  I  could 
have  the  horse,  and  you  would  teach  me  to 
ride." 

A  genuine  smile  lighted  up  his  face,  but 
she  thought  he  looked  unbelieving. 

*'  I  should  not  teach  you  to  ride  so  well 
as  Mr.  Glaisdale  would,  Clemency.  I 
seldom  ride  now." 

She  shook  her  head  at  him.  "  I  am  sure, 
Uncle,  you  can  do  anything  you  choose, 
and  better  than  anyone." 

He  was  so  much  touched  that  he 
frowned  at  his  own  satisfaction. 

"  Your  good  opinion,  my  dear,  will  not 
alter  facts,  and  I  advise  you  to  prefer  Mr. 
-Glaisdale's  teaching  to  mine — that  is,  sup- 
posing you  need  riding  lessons." 

She  looked  at  liim  to  be  sure  that  he 
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was  in  earnest,  and  she  saw  that  he  was 
waiting  for  her  to  answer.  She  was  just 
going  to  say  she  should  like  to  ride,  when 
there  rose  up  the  remembrance  of  a  certain 
sort  of  dislike  of  Mr.  Glaisdale  which 
had  been  growing  ever  since  she  left  the 
crippled  boy's  cottage. 

"  I  should  like  to  ride,"  she  said  quietly, 
"  but  I  don't  want  to  be  taught  by  Mr. 
Glaisdale." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  her  uncle,  but  his 
soft  mood  had  passed;  he  looked  stern 
and  grave  again. 

"  I  have  no  objection.  On  what  grounds 
do  you  object  to  his  teaching  you  ?" 

Clemency  felt  her  colour  rise.  He 
spoke  to  her  just  as  if  she  were  still  a  child. 

"  I  hardly  know — I  believe  I  don't 
quite  like  him,"  she  said  simply. 

"  You  cannot  possibly  know  anything 
about  him.  However,  there  is  no  need  for 
you  to  ride." 
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There  was  silence  after  this,  and  even  at 
dinner-time  Clemency  found  it  impossible 
to  get  the  conversation  back  to  the  same 
pleasant  tone.  The  remarks  she  made 
during  the  meal  fell  flat,  and  when  it  was 
over,  her  uncle  said  : 
.  '*I  have  a  good  deal  to  think  over  this 
evening.  Clemency,  so,  perhaps,  I  am  best 
left  alone."  Then  with  a  touch  of  feeling 
that  she  had  not  before  heard  in  his  voice, 
he  said  :  "  There  is  not  much  fear  of  your 
rating  me  too  highly,  child ;  you  will  find 
I'm  a  rough  old  bear  at  best." 
.;!)He;  had  risen  as  he  spoke,  and  now  he 
stood  at  the  door  and  held  it  open  for  her 
to  pass  out.  ,:r<i 

She  gave  him  a  warm  look  of  thanks, 
and  bending  down  so  quickly  that  he 
had  not  time  to  prevent  it,  she  kissed 
the  hand  that  held  the  door  and  passed 
out.  J 

Esau  Eunswick  stood  still   a  moment, 
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then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  im- 
patiently. 

"Was  he  going  to  be  made  a  fool  of  by  a 
woman  after  all  ?  AVith  the  bitter  knovf- 
ledge  still  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  gained 
yesterday — knowledge  that  he  had  paid 
for  with  the  whole  of  bis  earthly  happi- 
ness, was  he  really  going  to  believe  in 
Clemency  because  of  her  sweet  dark  eyes. 

"  No,"  he  said  sadly,  "  T  cannot.  I  had 
begun  to  believe  that  she  was  as  simple  as 
she  seemed,  but  neither  she  nor  any  other 
woman  can  be  really  true.  Why  should 
she  afiect  not  to  like  Glaisdale  when  I  can 
see  that  she  blushes  at  his  name  ?  I 
suppose  she  thinks  that  I  shall  forbid  the 
acquaintance  if  she  shows  any  wish  for 
it.  Well,  I  shall  let  things  take  their 
course.  If  this  man  is  what  I  think  him 
to  be,  then  he  will  not  be  easily  dis- 
couraged." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AT    BAXDILE    CHUECH. 

•^/TRS.  PICKERING  was  a  very  good 
woman.  She  had  never  had  chil- 
dren, and  her  husband  had  excellent  health; 
she  had,  therefore,  few  anxious  thoughts 
about  him  and  few  domestic  cares.  She 
did  not  make  as  much  fuss  as  she  might 
have  done  about  her  own  ailments,  nor 
did  she  consider  the  discussion  of  them 
the  best  flavouring  for  the  excellent  cups 
of  tea  with  which  she  regaled  her  few 
visitors ;  though  indeed  from  her  confident 
manner  and  her  ever-present  conscious- 
ness of  superiority  as  a  Cary  Pierrepoint, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  a  mark  of 
favour   to  her   guests  if  she   had  dilated 
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on  such  a  personal  matter.  Mrs.  Picker- 
ing was  a  fine  grown  woman  of  the  Juno 
type,  with  large  round  blue  eyes  that  were 
still  handsome,  but  she  suffered  from  gout 
now  and  then  most  acutely.  She  had  an 
active  soul,  and  although  she  refrained 
from  open  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
others,  she  vexed  herself  continually  by 
mentally  sitting  in  judgment  on  them  and 
deciding  w^hat  they  ought  both  to  do  and 
to  leave  undone.  ' 

,  -Miss  Phoebe  was  a  continual  prickle  to 
this  judicious  matron.  Why  the  spinster 
had  ever  come  back  to  Baxdale  instead  of 
living  in  town  near  her  cousin,  was  a 
problem  to  Mrs.  Pickering ;  though  when 
she  said  this  to  the  Vicar,  he  always 
auswered  that  he  could  ill  spare  Miss 
Phoebe's  work  in  the  parish,  and  he  hoped 
she  would  remain  in  Baxdale.  To  which 
his  wife  replied  that  she  was  glad  to  hear 
Hiss Pawlish, made  herself  useful,  though 
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why  she  would  not  dress  like  other  people 
— other  people  meaning  Mrs.  Pickering — 
it  was  difficult  to  imagine.  Mrs.  Pickering 
also  considered  it  wholly  inconsistent  that 
a  woman  calling  herself  a  Christian,  should 
openly  take  part,  as  Miss  Phoebe  always 
did,  with  "that  man  at  Hollow  Mill." 
There  were  plenty  of  empty  pews  in 
church,  why  need  Miss  Dawlish  give  Mr. 
Hunswick's  niece,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
.a  seat  in  hers,  a^sujjpy  orij— 2ig9]>-'gail>fi'3'i 
,-,-,  "I  don't  deny  that  the  girl  looks  pretty 
:and  nice,"  she  said  to  her  husband,  "but 
she  could  not  go  on  living  with  that  un- 
believer if  she  were  quite  right-minded. 
I  am  surprised  at  Miss  Dawlish,  but  then 
:she  does  not  do  things  like  anybody  else." 
r^r  To-day,  just  as  Mrs.  Pickering  was 
settling  herself  in  her  pew,  she  saw  that 
Mr.  Glaisdale  was  walking  up  the  aisle.  In 
another  minute  he  was  in  the  great  square 
pew  opposite  to  her  own — a  pew  which 
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had  the  Glaisdale  arms  carved  on  its  upper 
panels — and  was  looking  intently  into  the 
crown  of  his  hat.  This  was  only  his 
second  appearance  in  church  this  autumn  ; 
but  then  he  was  seldom  at  the  Manor 
House  for  long  together,  and  it  was  known 
that  he  often  went  away  from  Saturday  till 
Monday  when  he  was  down  there  for 
a  longer  time  than  usual. 

Mrs.  Pickering's  pew  was  behind  the 
reading-desk — the  Squire's  was  just  in 
front  of  it;  they  were  therefore  face  to 
face,  in  fact  only  divided  by  the  little 
passage  by  which  the  Vicar  gained  access 
to  his  desk ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Pickering  sat 
during  the  sermon  with  her  back  to  the 
east  window,  she  could  keep  her  eye  on  the 
congregation  generally,  as  well  as  on  the 
Squire's  square  pew  and  on  the  smaller 
one  just  behind  it  occupied  by  Miss  Phoebe 
Dawlish. 

Mrs.  Pickering  was  of  course  too  much 
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engaged  in  devotion  to  be  easily  distracted 
from  it,  so  that  when  the  prayers  were  over 
and  she  turned  round  to  put  herself  in  the 
best  position  for  hearing  the  sermon,  she 
gave  a  little  start  at  seeing  a  gentleman  in  a 
pew  on  the  oi^posite  side  of  the  aisle.  She 
knew  very  well  who  he  was — Miss  Phoebe's 
lodger — she  had  seen  him  call  at  the 
Yicarage,  although  she  had  not  been  well 
enough  to  receive  him — but  she  had 
heard  it  asserted  that  artists  did  not 
often  go  to  church,  and  she  had  decided 
that,  as  this  young  fellow  painted,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  go  there  either. 

When  the  sermon  ended,  and  Mrs. 
Pickering  knelt  down  with  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  to  receive  the  blessing  from 
her  husband,  she  became  aware  that  her 
attention  had  sadly  wandered  during  the 
discourse — that  she  had  so  let  her  feelins^s 
get  the  mastery  that  she  remembered  little 
beyond  the   text,  and  that  that  had  con- 
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nected  itself  in  a  perplexing  way  with  the 
fair,  close-cut  hair  at  the  back  of  Mr. 
Olaisdale's  head.  She  had  begun  by 
wondering  why  during  the  sermon  he  sat 
on  that  side  of  the  large  pew  with  his  back 
to  the  preacher;  then  her  e3^es  travelled 
on,  and  she  saw  a  pretty  pink  flush  on 
Miss  Ormiston's  cheeks.  If  anyone  had 
been  watching  Mrs.  Pickering,  he  would 
have  seen  that  her  fair  face  flushed  also, 
and  that  she  looked  less  serene  than  usual. 
Why  could  not  the  girl  forget  herself 
and  her  own  good  looks  when  she  was  in 
church  ?  it  was  not  likely  that  Mr.  Grlais- 
dale  would  stare  at  her  if  she  had  not 
tried  to  attract  his  notice.  But  as  Mrs. 
Pickering  gazed  reprovingly  at  Clemency, 
she  saw  that  the  girl  kept  her  head  turned 
aside,  away  from  the  opposite  aisle.  At 
this,  Mrs.  Pickering  turned  her  head  that 
way,  and  surprised  Miss  Phoebe's  lodger 
in  the    act  of   frowning.     He    was   not 
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looking  at  Miss  Ormiston,  but  there  was 
sometliing  like  a  menace  in  his  deep  grey 
eyes  as  they  rested  on  the  Squire.  Mrs. 
Pickering  saw  that  she  had  only  come  in  at 
the  end  of  the  scene  which  had  been  happen- 
ing during  the  prayers.  She  sighed  heavily 
as  she  thought  what  a  scandal  anything  so 
unusual  might  create  in  the  quiet  decorous- 
church.  It  was  soon  after  this  discovery 
that  she  roused  to  a  sense  of  her  wander- 
ing, and  she  felt  suitably  penitent ;  but  she 
also  felt  that  she  must  act.  That  young 
fellow  looked  capable  of  quarrelling  with 
the  Squire  in  the  churchyard,  and  this- 
must  be  prevented ;  the  Squire  was  the 
Squire,  and  his  position  must  be  respected ; 
besides,  in  a  case  of  this  kind  the  woman 
is  always  most  to  blame — Miss  Ormiston 
must  have  laid  herself  open  to  being  stared 
at.  She  had  no  doubt  flirted  with  and 
encouraged  each  of  these  gentlemen  sepa- 
rately, and  had  not  counted  on  the  chance 
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of  their  meeting.  She  must  certainly 
prevent  a  quarrel. 

Ever  since  the  Sunday  when  Clemency 
made  her  first  appearance  in  Miss  Phoebe's 
pew,  Mrs.  Pickering  had  waited  in  church 
till  everyone  had  departed,  thus  avoiding 
her  weekly  chat  with  Miss  Dawlish ;  but 
to-day  she  quickly  left  her  seat  and  rustled 
down  the  aisle — so  narrow  that  her  ample 
silk  skirt  brushed  the  pew  doors  on  each 
side  as  she  passed — and  when  the  Squire 
came  out  he  found  her  waiting  in  the  porch. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  You  will  come  in  and 
lunch  at  the  Vicarage,"  she  said  pleasantly. 

But  Mr.  Glaisdale  had  not  come  to 
church  in  order  to  lunch  at  the  Vicarage ; 
he  had  a  much  pleasanter  plan  in  his  mind. 
He  gave  Mrs.  Pickering  a  beaming  smile — 
he  was  always  gracious  to  a  woman. 

"  Thank  you,  no ;  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  do  so,  but  I  have  to  bo  home 
early ;  I  expect  a  friend.  Ab,  how  d'ye  do  ?" 
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and  lie  raised  his  liat  to  Miss  Phoebe  and 
€lemency  as  they  passed.  "  Good  day," 
he  nodded  to  Mrs.  Pickering,  "  remember 
me  to  the  Vicar  ;"  and  then  he  followed 
the  other  two  ladies  down  the  trim  church- 
yard path  bordered  with  China  roses. 
When  they  reached  the  little  wicket 
entrance  with  honeysuckle  arch  above  it 
he  was  there  to  open  the  gate. 

For  an  instant  Mrs.  Pickerinsf  stood 
in  amazed  silence,  than  her  practical 
mind  saw  that  this  conduct  of  the  Squire 
—  she  said  the  word  "conduct"  to  her- 
self in  italics — would  prevent  any  quarrel 
with  Miss  Phoebe's  lodger.  She  turned 
briskly  round  and  found  him  at  her  elbow, 
really  waiting  to  pass,  for  as  she  now 
stood  she  completely  blocked  up  the 
way. 

"Ah,"  she  said  with  a  gracious  smile, 
*'  I  must  introduce  myself.  I  am  Mrs. 
Pickering.     You  will  come  and  lunch  at 
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the  Vicarage,  won't  you  ?  The  Yicar 
will  be  so  pleased,  he  wants  a  talk  with 
you."  Then  as  he  hesitated,  "  You 
really  must  come,  this  is  the  shortest 
way,"  and  without  waiting  she  walked 
on  round  the  church,  and  then  to  a  little 
gate  behind  it  which  led  into  the  vicarage 
garden.  Mr.  Ralph  was  compelled  to 
follow  her,  as  she  continued  the  con- 
versation over  her  shoulder. 

*'  So  rarely,  you  know,  that  we  meet 
with  a  gentleman  down  here,  and  although 
Mr.  Pickering  is  very  kind  in  talking  to 
his  parishioners,  still  he  likes  a  change 
as  well  as  anyone,  and  so," — with  an. 
appreciative  glance — "  do  I." 

Ealph  followed  like  a  sheep  ;  he  felt 
rebellious  and  impatient;  he  wanted  to 
vent  his  anger  on  something  or  somebody ;. 
and  yet  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
parsonage  he  was  smiling  at  his  unusual 
impetuosity.     How  could  he  possibly  in- 
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terfere  between  Miss  Ormiston  and  Mr. 
Glaisdale?  and  although  Miss  Ormiston 
had  blushed,  it  was  possible  she  might 
not  dislike  the  Squire's  bold  admiration. 
He  had  hoped  to  walk  home  with  her 
and  Miss  Phoebe,  but  even  if  he  had 
followed  her,  she  might  have  only  bowed 
to  him  and  gone  on  talking  to  Mr. 
Glaisdale. 

Brought  back  to  a  common-place  level 
by  the  practical  sense  of  Mrs.  Pickering's 
conversation,  Ralph  wondered  why  he  felt 
such  dishke  towards  the  Squire  of  Baxdale; 
just  now,  during  the  sermon,  he  had 
experienced  something  very  near  a  feeling 
of  hatred  while  he  watched  the  freedom 
with  which  Mr.  Glaisdale  let  his  eyes 
rest  on  Clemency  Ormiston.  Possibly  this 
feeling  had  been  heightened  by  the  utter 
unconsciousness  which  the  Squire  had 
shown  to  his  presence — he  had  never 
turned  his  head  towards  the  young  fellow* 
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Mr.  Glaisdale  bad,  however,  seen  Inm  aud 
meant  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  liim. 
He  walked  beside  Miss  Phoebe ;  talking 
a  little  now  and  then  in  his  quiet  pleasant 
way,  till  they  had  nearly  reached  the 
cottage,  then  he  said  carelessly, 

"  You  have  an  artist  staying  Avith  you, 
I  believe — a  very  hard-working  young 
fellow  he  seems — I  often  see  him  painting 
on  the  moor;  does  he  make  a  good  thing 
by  his  profession,  do  you  know  ?" 

Miss  Phoebe  was  deli2:hted  to  hear  her 
lodger  praised,  but  Clemency  thought 
Mr.  Glaisdale's  manner  contemptuous. 

"  I  don't  know,"  Miss  Phoebe  said,  "  I 
don't  fancy  so ;  he  only  begins  pictures, 
he  does  not  finish  them." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  he  will  finish  the  Mill 
when  he  begins  it,"  said  Clemency  eagerly; 
aud  then  she  wished  she  had  not  spoken, 
and  her  cheeks  grew  as  rosy  as  they  had 
been  in    church,  for   she    saw    that   Mr. 
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Glaisdale  was  looking  at  her  earnestly. 
*'  Grood-bye,  Aunt  Phoebe,"  she  went  on, 
"  I'll  not  come  in  to-day." 

She  only  bowed  to  Mr.  Glaisdale,  and 
then  walked  quickly  on  past  the  cottage 
and  the  forge — j\Ir.  Glaisdale  she  thought 
could  not  desert  Miss  Phoobe  as  suddenly 
as  she  had  done;  and  if  she  walked  fast 
she  might  be  on  her*  uncle's  ground  before 
he  could  overtake  her.     Next  moment  she 
smiled  at  her  own  vanity ;  he  probably  had 
no  idea  of  following  her.     She  wondered 
if   he   would   question    Miss   Phoebe   and 
find  out  that  her  uncle  had  eriven  the  lodger 
permission  to   sketch  the  mill;  Clemency 
wished   she  had  kept  silence  about  this, 
it  would  so  vex  Uncle  Esau  to  be  talked 
about.    She  could  not  give  herself  a  reason 
for  thus  avoiding  the  Squire,  although  she 
tried  to  find  one,  and  she  began  to  think  she 
had  been  uncourteous  in  hurrying  away. 
Presently  she  heard  his  firm  decided  tread 
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beliind  her,  and  she  resolved  to  look 
pleasantly  at  him  when  he  came  up,  and 
not  to  look  away  from  him,  so  that  he 
might  not  think  her  quite  a  savage. 

Mr.  Glaisdale  scarcely  glanced  at  her 
when  he  overtook  her. 

"  You  must  pardon  me  for  waylaying 
you,"  he  said  coldly,  "  but  I  want  very 
much  to  see  your  uncle,  and  I  believe  he 
usually  comes  to  meet  you,  does  he  not  ?" 

"  Not  always,  only  sometimes." 

Clemency  saw  that  Miss  Phoebe  had 
been  talking  of  her,  and  she  wondered 
again  whether  he  had  learned  that  her 
uncle  had  given  permission  to  Miss 
Phoebe's  lodo^er  to  sketch  the  mill. 

But  Mr.  Glaisdale  was  silent ;  he  really 
had  thought  her  rude  then  ;  and  this  was 
vexing. 

"  What  a  charming  place  Baxdale  is  !" 
she  said  timidly,  "it  is  so  different  from 
any  place  I  ever  saw." 
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Mr.  Glaisdale  liad  been  extremely 
piqued  by  her  flight ;  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  avoided  by  women.  His  good 
looks  and  his  pleasant  manner  had  always 
made  him  a  favourite  with  them.  It  had  a 
little  disturbed  his  estimate  of  Clemency 
that  she  should  behave  so  like  a  startled 
school-girl,  but  then  he  supposed  there 
must  be  some  gaucherie  in  company  with 
such  exquisite  freshness  ;  if  he  saw  more 
of  her  he  should  soon  train  away  all  that 
was  not  charming.  He  was  glad  to  see 
that  she  had  recovered  herself. 

"I  am  glad  you  like  the  village," — 
he  gave  her  a  smile  of  admiration — "  I 
thought  you  might  find  it  dull.  You 
ought  to  have  brighter  surroundings." 

She  winced,  for  she  remembered  how 
dull  the  place  had  seemed  only  last 
week. 

*'  I  am  not  dull  now,"  she  said  gaily. 

The   Squire  could  not  decide   whether 
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she  meant  this  as  a  compliment  tu  him. 
He  thought  she  looked  more  bewitching 
than  ever  to-day — the  white  lining  of  her 
hat  showed  off  her  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
and  her  clear  delicate  skin.  All  at  once 
her  eyes  glow^ed  with  pleasure. 

"  Here  comes  uncle,"  and  she  went  on 
to  meet  him. 

Mr.  Runswick  was  coming  slowly  up 
the  avenue  reading  a  book.  Even  if  he 
had  wished  it  he  could  not  have  escaped 
coming  close  upon  Mr.  Grlaisdale.  Esau 
stood  still  when  he  saw  him,  and  then  felt 
stiff  and  self-conscious.  He  had  per- 
sistently avoided  this  man,  but  he  told 
himself  the  meeting  was  a  necessity,  and 
he  forced  a  smile  in  answer  to  the  Squire's 
friendly  greeting. 

"  I  have  ventured  to  walk  home  from 
church  with  Miss  Ormiston  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  you,"  Mr.  Glaisdale  said,  with 
an  easy  grace  that  at  once  gave  him.  an 
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arlvantage  over  the  shy  recluse.  "  I  have 
been  telHng  her  about  ray  flowers.  I 
"want  you  to  bring  her  over  to  Thorpe  if 
you  win." 

Esau  Runswick  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  a  hermit,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am 
too  old  to  change  my  habits." 

Glaisdale  smiled  pleasantly. 

"  But  you  will  make  an  exception  in 
my  favour  ;  let  me  know  wlien  it  will  suit 
you,  and  I  will  have  a  carriage  sent  over 
for  Miss  Ormiston." 

Clemency  looked  at  her  uncle,  and  she 
saw  his  lips  straighten  and  his  face 
stiffen. 

"  Thank  you."  Esau  spoke  in  his 
harshest  tone.  "  We  are  not  nsed  to 
driving,  and  whenever  we  go  to  Thorpe 
we  shall  not  find  the  w^alk  too  long." 

Glaisdale  was  amused. 

*'  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  let  you  off 
the  visit.     Remember,  I  hope  to   see  you 
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before  the  flowers  are  over."  Then  seeing 
how  near  they  were  to  the  house,  and 
that  Mr.  Runswick  still  looked  displeased, 
he  said,  *'  Good  morning,"  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

It  was  a  strange  sensation  for  Esau 
Runswick  to  find  himself  shaking  hands 
with  one  of  his  fellows,  stranger  still  to 
find  that  he  did  not  dislike  it.  He  watched 
Clemency  closely  while  she  went  through 
the  process,  and  he  was  satisfied  to  see  her 
eyes  droop  under  Mr.  Glaisdale's.  But  he 
did  not  speak  as  they  walked  on  towards 
the  Mill.  He  thought  it  was  the  crowning 
proof  of  her  womanish  deceit  that  she 
should  have  chosen  to  walk  home  alone 
with  this  man.  Clemency  saw  that  he 
was  displeased,  and  she  was  determined  to 
justify  herself. 

"  Uncle  " — she  had  not  got  courage  to 
speak  till  they  reached  the  plank  bridge — 
"  Mr.  Glaisdale  did  not  walk  all  the  way 
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home  witli  me.  I  was  with  Miss  Phoebe, 
and  he  walked  beside  her ;  and  I  came  on 
alone ;  he  overtook  me  only  just  before  we 
met  you." 

Mr.  Runswick  sneered  a  little. 

"  I  have  not  blamed  you." 

Tears  came  into  her  eyes  and  her  heart 
swelled. 

**  No,  but  I  feel  you  are  vexed  with  me 
about  something ;  don't  you  think  I  know  ? 
But  if  you  think  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Glaisdale,  you  are  as  wrong  as 
possible.  I  don't  care  if  I  never  see  him 
again— I  am  sure  of  it  now." 

He  looked  at  her  curiously,  but  he  did 
Bot  answer,  and  she  hung  her  head  in 
shame  at  her  own  vehemence ;  she  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Lettice  at  the  door  looking 
put  for  them,  and  she  ran  forward  to  her. 
It  was  a  relief  to  get  away  from  Uncle 
Esau  at  that  moment. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

THE    SKETCH    AT    HOLLOW    MILL. 

"I  ,|"R.  RALPH  was  coming  up-liill  in  a 
"^  bored  mood.  This  was  his  second 
visit  to  sketch.  Hollow  Mill,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Timothy,  whose  curiosity 
had  led  him  round  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  he  had  seen  no  signs  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

It  was  mortifying,  too,  to  find  that  his 
enthusiasm  exceeded  his  powers,  and  that 
although  each  view  of  the  broken  wheel — 
green  and  brown  with  age  and  exposure, 
of  the  many-tinted  wall  against  which  it 
rested,  and  the  wild  tangle  of  vegetation- 
that   surrounded  the  mill-pool — filled  him 
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with  fresh  admiration,  he  found  himself 
totally  unequal  to  render  either  the  colour 
he  saw  or  the  exquisite  effect  of  light  and 
shade  which  the  sun  made,  glinting  through 
trees  on  to  the  broken  steps  of  the  huge 
wheel. 

Even  if  he  gave  up  colour  and  con- 
tented himself  with  a  sketch  in  black  and 
white,  he  doubted  whether  he  could  put 
the  effect  as  he  saw  it  into  his  drawing. 

It  was  doubly  annoying  to  feel  that  he 
had  asked  a  useless  favour,  and  that  Hollow 
Mill  beino:  so  well  known  and  distinctive 
in  its  features,  even  Miss  Phoebe  would  be 
able  to  see  what  a  failure  his  attempt  was. 

"  I  had  better  have  contented  myself 
with  the  moor,"  he  said;  "  no  one  could  say 
whether  the  sketches  made  there  w^ere 
like  or  not ;  there  is  so  much  to  choose 
from." 

He  had  such  a  keen  appreciation  of 
what  was  really  good  in  art  that  he  could 
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not  find  that  solace  in  his  own  attempts 
which  seems  so  natural  to  amateurs.  His 
eyes  saw  nature  too  truly  to  be  able  to 
feel  content  with  his  version  of  her 
beauties. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  he  met  Clemency. 
She  stopped  and  looked  at  the  canvas  he 
was  carrying  under  his  arm. 

"  May  I  see  the  sketch  ?"  she  said. 
*'  I  saw  you  at  work,  but  I  went  round 
the  other  way  so  as  not  to  disturb  you." 

"  You  are  very  kind."  He  was  look- 
ing at  her,  thinking  how  fresh  and 
dainty  she  was,  and,  now  as  she  smiled, 
how  very  sweet — quite  another  maiden 
from  the  Ophelia-face  he  had  seen  at  the 
window  framed  by  her  long  dark  hair.  "  But 
my  sketch  is  not  yet  worth  seeing."  He 
set  down  his  canvas  and  turned  it  towards 
her.     "  I  am  sure  you  can't  recognise  it." 

Clemency  looked  at  it  attentively  "  Ah 
yes,  I  can  ;  perhaps  the  colour  is  too  green, 
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but   I    suppose    that   part   isn't   finislied. 
It  will  come  all  right,  won't  it  ?" 

*'  That  is  just  what  I  fear  it  won't  do. 
It  won't  come  at  all  as  I  want  it,"  he 
said,  ruefully,  "  but  I  shall  begin  a  fresh 
one  to-morrow  from  another  point." 

"  Why  don't  you  try  to  make  this  one 
good  ?"  said  Clemency.  "  I  should  so 
hate  to  be  beat." 

"  So  should  I  if  I  felt  I  had  started 
well,  but  I  was  too  ambitious.  I  shall 
make  a  much  humbler  effort  to-morrow." 

*'  Is  it  so  very  diflBcult  ?" 

*'  It  is  to  me.  I  fancy,  when  one  can 
paint  well,  it  is  the  most  delightful  occupa- 
tion." 

She  longed  to  say  she  should  like  to 
try  to  sketch,  but  she  was  too  timid. 

*'  I  have  been  to  see  Miss  Phoebe," 
she  went  on,  "  but  she  is  at  the  forge 
nursing  little  Peter.  Did  you  know  he 
was  worse  ?" 
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"  Yes,  I  heard  it ;  he  has  never  been 
strong,  Miss  Phoebe  tells  me.  He  has  a 
good  friend  in  her." 

"  Yes."  And  then,  as  he  stood  looking 
at  her  without  any  further  attempts  at 
speech.  Clemency  nodded  and  said  good 
morning,  and  went  on  towards  home, 
pleased  and  a  little  fluttered,  and  yet 
thinking  what  very  dull  subjects  they  had 
talked  on. 

Ralph  was  much  more  discontented. 
He  had  been  longing  to  see  her  ever  since 
Sunday,  and  now  actually  she  had  spoken 
to  him  of  her  own  accord,  and  he  had  had 
her  all  to  himself,  with  no  one  to  interrupt 
or  interfere,  and  yet  he  had  been  so  dull 
and  uninterestiug  that  she  had  left  him 
as  if  she  were  bored.  It  was  a  mortifying 
reflection,  especially  to  a  man  as  doubtful 
of  his  own  power  of  pleasing  as  Ralph 
was. 

He   told   himself   that   it   was  all    very 
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well  to  despise  Mr.  Glaisclale,  but  j^l^^inly 
the  Squire  was  his  superior  in  the  art  of 
pleasing  a  woman,  for  Miss  Phoebe  had 
told  him  that  she  thought  Clemency 
was  pleased  with  the  Squire's  attentions, 
;and  that  he  had  followed  her  to  the 
Mill. 

"Girls  are  so  shallow,"  he  thougfht: 
"  even  the  best  of  them  always  believe  in 
surface  qualities.  It  would  be  more 
worldly  wise  to  tell  her  that  I  have 
a  home  of  my  own,  and  that  I  am  as  well 
•off  as  the  Squire  is." 

But  he  reproached  himself  for  the  slur 
this  seemed  to  cast  on  Clemency,  and 
after  all,  what  could  he  be  to  her,  and 
why  should  he  wish  to  rival  this  man, 
who,  perhaps,  meant  to  marry  her  and 
release  her  from  her  dependence  on  Esau 
Runswick?  Since  his  talk  with  ]\Irs. 
Pickering  after  lunch  on  Sunday  he  had 
grown  to  look  on  the  hermit  as  a  kind  of 
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outcast  from  society,  a  most  unfit  protector 
for  an  attractive  young  woman. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  soon  a  few 
words  can  destroy  the  halo  with  which 
one  has  mentally  surrounded  a  person ; 
it  is  like  taking  a  picture  out  of  a  frame 
and  setting  it  in  a  bad  light.  Mr.  Ealph 
still  thought  Miss  Phoebe  most  kind  and 
excellent,  but  Mrs.  Pickering's  practical' 
condemnation  of  the  spinster  had  blurred' 
the  glow  of  feeling  in  which  he  had' 
hitherto  regarded  her.  Mrs.  Pickering 
was  so  clever  and  spoke  so  well  that 
while  he  listened  to  her  he  failed  to  see 
that  the  ground  of  her  condemnation  was 
that  Miss  Phoebe  judged  differently  from 
herself ;  and  although  he  had  been 
bored  by  having  to  look  at  the  lady's 
sketches,  which  hung  framed  all  round 
the  drawing-room  of  the  Parsonage,  he- 
had  come  away  impressed  and  pleased. 
He   had  meant  to  ask  Miss  Ormiston  if 
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slie  liked  the  Vicar's  wife,  he  had  meant 
to  talk  on  so  many  subjects,  and  yet  he 
had  let  the  chance  slip.  To-morrow  he- 
would  be  wiser. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

AN    INVITATION. 

A  S  soon  as  lier  lodger's  breakfast  was 
ready  Miss  Phoebe  went  into  lier 
garden.  She  looked  very  quaint  in  her 
straight,  clinging  black  gown,  her  sun 
bonnet,  made  of  straw-coloured  cotton, 
and  her  basket  and  scissors  on  her  arm, 
but  she  did  not  garden  only  to  be  looked 
at,  she  worked  with  an  energy  that  sur- 
prised Ralph  as  he  watched  her  out  of 
the  clematis-framed  window.  She  had 
to  cut  away  daily  all  dead  flowers  and 
leaves  from  her  rose-trees,  and  to  gather 
a  fresh  supply  for  her  flower  vases.  She 
always  gave  her  lodger  a  fresh  nosegay 
on    his    breakfast   table  ;    the    spinster's 
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belief  in  tlie  use  of  flowers  was  one  of  the 
principles  for  wliicb  Mrs.  Pickering  sat  in 
judgment  on  her.  To  the  Vicar's  practical 
wife  it  seemed  affectation  that  a  person 
of  such  small  means  should  stickle  for 
the  beauties  of  life  instead  of  beino-  con- 
tent  and  thankful  that  she  had  enouo-h  of 
its  real  necessaries. 

"  The  time  she  messes  away  over  those 
flowers,"  Mrs.  Pickering  argued,  "  would 
be  better  spent  on  sewing  at  a  new  gown  or 
trimming  a  bonnet  in  a  modern  fashion." 

If  she  had  watched  Miss  Phoebe's  whole 
day,  instead  of  seizing  on  a  fraction  and 
judging  her  therefrom,  she  would  have 
learned  that  the  simple  woman's  love  of 
flowers  constituted  her  chief  recreation  ; 
though  she  only  gave  them  a  portion  of  her 
morning.  She  had  to  tend  the  vegetables 
and  herbs  and  to  watch  the  fruit ;  then 
there  were  her  chickens  to  look  after;  and, 
until  Mr.  Ealph  came,   flowers  and  fruit, 
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vegetables  and  eggs,  were  rarely  intended 
for  liome  consumption — the  greater  part 
went  to  the  sick  and  poor  of  the  village. 
Miss  Phoebe  felt  herself  guilty  when 
winter  came,  and  she  had  often  to  pay 
her  visits  empty-handed. 

Even  Ralph  had  not  found  this  liberality 
out,  and  he,  too,  had  wondered,  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  rows  of  carrots  and  onions,  and 
an  enormous  plot  of  cabbages,  what  Miss 
Phoebe  could  do  with  all  these  vegetables. 

He   had  left  off   talkino-  to  her   about 

O 

Clemency  Ormiston ;  Miss  Phoebe  had  a 
way  of  coupling  the  girl's  name  with  Mr. 
Glaisdale's,  and  this  irritated  him. 

Presently  she  left  her  weeding  and 
came  to  the  window. 

"  Are  you  going  sketching  to-day, 
Mr.  Ralph?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  to  the  Mill." 

Miss  Phoebe  paused ;  then  she  said,  in- 
quiringly, "  It  takes  a  long  time  to  do." 
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"  It  is  a  difficult  subject." 

Mr.  Ralpli  began  to  collect  his 
materials ;  lie  was  afraid  Miss  Plioebe 
would  ask  to  look  at  his  work.  But  she 
did  not  do  this  ;  when  he  went  out  she 
stood  at  the  garden  gate  watching  him  as 
he  walked  along  the  road,  admiring  him. 
And  then  she  thought  of  Clemency ;  she 
siglied,  and  her  tender  face  saddened. 
How  the  knowledge  had  come  to  her  she 
could  not  say,  but  she  felt  sure  that  the  girl 
liked  her  lodger  far  better  than  she  liked 
Mr.  Glaisdale.  She  trembled  lest  any- 
thing should  come  of  their  acquaintance ; 
and  then  she  gave  another  sigh,  but  this 
was  a  sio'li  of  relief :  Mr.  Runswick  had 
himself  opened  the  way  by  permitting  the 
young  artist  to  sketch  the  Mill.  Some- 
times it  seemed  to  Miss  Plioebe  that 
Clemency  and  Mr.  Ralph  were  made  for 
one  another ;  but  even  her  unworldly  mind 
recognised    that    people   must    have    the 
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means  of  living,  and  she  could  not  imagine 
that  Mr.  Ralph's  way  of  going  to  work 
was  that  of  a  man  who  intended  to  keep 
a  wife  and  children  by  it.  Perhaps 
painting  was  not  his  profession  ;  he  might 
have  some  other,  but  he  never  spoke  of  it, 
and  he  seemed  completely  his  own  master. 
It  would  never  do  she  thought  for  Clemency 
to  share  her  mother's  fate,  and  be  sacrificed 
to  an  improvident  marriage.  But  Avhen 
Miss  Phoebe  heard  of  the  Squire's  meeting 
with  Esau,  she  looked  upon  Clemency's 
engagement  to  him  as  certain.  I  fancy  that 
Mrs.  Pickering  would  not  have  credited 
the  simple  woman  with  such  an  amount 
of  prudence  and  worldly  calculation. 

In  reality,  that  Sunday  meeting  with 
the  Squire  had  given  Esau  Runswick  a 
distaste  to  the  idea  of  a  marriage  between 
him  and  his  niece.  He  considered  Glais- 
dale  assumptive  and  patronising,  and  he 
resolved  to  wait  some  time  at  least  before 
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he  returned  his  visit.  Clemency  was  very 
young — there  was  no  need  for  haste.  He 
would  have  refused  to  believe  if  he  had 
been  told  how  much  his  affection  for  his 
niece  had  to  do  with  this  decision.  He 
had  already  forgiven  her  seeming  deceit ; 
being  a  woman,  he  considered  that  she 
was  bound  to  act  like  one — deceit  was  a 
certain  attribute  of  the  sex ;  and  yet,  spite 
of  his  creed  that  all  women  were  insincere, 
he  could  no  longer  disbelieve  in  Clemency's 
love  for  him.  She  showed  it  so  unmis- 
takably and  naturally.  When  slie  met 
him  every  morning  her  sweet  eyes  shone 
with  love,  and  the  poor  man,  who  had  for 
so  long  starved  himself  from  all  human 
affection,  could  not  yield  up  this  boon  just 
as  he  had  realised  that  he  possessed  it. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  to  him  that  Clemency 
was  his  own  child. 

Clemency      remembered     her     Uncle's 
warning,  and  never   spoke   of  Mr.   Ralph 
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or  his  sketch,  and  Mr.  Runs  wick  had  not 
noticed  him  sitting:  out  of  sio'ht  amonof  the 
trees.  He  had  begun  his  sketch  from  the 
farther  side  of  the  pool,  and  could  not  be 
seen  except  from  the  very  edge  of  the 
broken  weir  ;  even  from  the  window  of  her 
sitting-room,  Clemency  could  not  see  him 
distinctly.  There  was  little  to  attract 
notice  as  he  sat  painting  wdth  his  canvas 
on  a  light  easel. 

On  this  special  morning  he  had  not  been 
long  at  work  when  Mr.  Runswick  came 
down  to  the  pool  and  began  to  examine 
the  wheel.  Looking  up  he  saw  Ralph  and 
Ms  canvas. 

The  young  fellow  pulled  off  his  hat. 
*'  I  am  at  work  you  see."  Again  his 
voice  stirred  Mr.  Runswick  strangely. 
He  did  not  retreat — he  did  not  even 
frown — but  nodded  in  return  for  Ralph's 
greeting. 

"  I  find  it  a  precious   hard   subject  to 
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paint,"  Ealpli  said,  when  be  saw  that  the 
hermit  had  not  taken  flight. 

"  Can  one  see  what  you  are  about  ?" 
Esau  asked  in  a  sort  of  unwilling  voice. 

"  If  you  like — but  I  assure  you,  it  is  not 
worth  seeing." 

Mr.  Runswick  went  on  up  through  the 
avenue:  then,  turning  to  the  left  when  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  green  basin,  he 
took  his  wav  downward  among  the  trees. 
Ralph  was  extremely  surprised  to  see 
through  the  branches  that  Mr.  Runswick 
was  coming  towards  him,  and  he  rose  as 
the  hermit  came  up. 

Mr.  Runswick  looked  at  the  sketch  at- 
tentively. He  had  not  seen  many  pictures, 
and  he  had  no  natural  taste  for  them. 

"  To  me  it  seems  all  right  and  very  like," 
he  said,  "  but  I  am  ignorant  of  art.  It's 
hardly  worth  painting,  I  imagine." 

Ralph  looked  at  him.  "  Do  you  mean 
-the   wheel?   I    only   wish   I   could   do    it 
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justice — it  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  colour.  A 
perfect  harmony  in  green  and  grey." 

Esau  Runs  wick  shruo-o-ed  his  shoulders. 

"  We  see  it  with  different  eyes,  I 
suppose.  To  me  it  threatens  damp  and 
decay,  and  I  was  thinking  just  now  how 
to  remove  it  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible." 

Ralph  protested  against  this,  but  he 
only  elicited  a  pitying  smile. 

''  There  is  a  painting  of  the  wheel  in  the 
house,"  Mr.  Runs  wick  said  presently. 

"  Is  there  really  ?  I  should  like  to  see  it 
very  much." 

Mr.  Runs  wick  did  not  answer,  and 
Ralph  sat  down  and  began  to  work  again 
on  his  picture.  There  was  silence  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  Mr.  Runswick 
walked  away. 

"  I  gave  him  a  pretty  broad  hint," 
Ralph  thought;  "and  it  seems  to  have 
frightened  him  off."     He  was  sorry ;  spite^ 
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of  Mrs.  Pickering's  censure,  he  thought  the 
master  of  Hollow  Mill  was  no  common  man; 
he  had  found  those  half-closed  dark  eyes, 
and  the  hermit's  cynical  manner,  singularly 
attractive.  Unconsciously  he  began  to  sing 
a  little  Breton  song  to  himself — a  sort  of 
wail  in  which  a  lover  laments  the  loss  of 
his  betrothed.  After  a  while  he  heard 
the  crackle  of  twigs  near  him,  and  he 
knew  that  Mr.  Runswick  was  coming 
back. 

"  You  have  lived  abroad  ?"  he  said,  after 
he  had  again  stood  watching  Ealph  at 
work  for  some  minutes. 

"  Yes,  a  good  deal,  and  I  go  abroad  fre- 
quently— I  am  happier  there  than  I  am  in 
England.  All  is  so  bright  there — especially 
in  France."  While  he  spoke  he  was  sur- 
prised by  his  own  burst  of  confidence. 

There  was  another  pause  after  this. 
Mr.  Runswick  turned  as  if  to  go  away; 
then  he  came  back  and  said — 
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"  You  can  see  that  picture  in  tlie  house 
if  you  care  to  do  so.  Will  jou  come  in 
and  dine  witli  me  by  and  by  ?" 

It  seemed  to  Ralph  that  he  could  not 
have  heard  rightly. 

"  Thank  you — nothing  I  should  like 
better."  '  He  smiled  up  in  Esau's  face,  and 
again  set  him  wondering  where  he  had 
seen  him.     "  AVhat  is  your  dinner  hour?" 

"  We  dine  when  the  light  goes — I  sup- 
pose about  six  o'clock — then  I  will  expect 
you."  He  waved  his  hand  and  turned 
away  with  a  sudden  graciousness  of  man- 
ner that  bewildered  his  companion. 

"  I  must  certainly  tell  Mrs.  Pickering 
of  this,  she  will  be  surprised,"  Ralph  said 
to  himself ;  "  she  said  no  one  had  crossed 
the  doorstep  except  Miss  Phoebe." 

Mr.  Runswick  had  walked  away  with  a 
much  lighter  step  than  usual.  He  felfc 
that  sort  of  elation  that  follows  an  action 
completely    foreign  to  the  nature  of  the 
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actor ;  lie  had  astonislied  himself  by 
what  he  had  done,  but  he  kept  himself 
from  thinking  of  the  consequences. 

"  Lettice,  Lettice,"  he  called  as  soon  as 
he  had  crossed  the  plank  bridge  and  turned 
the  angle  of  the  house. 

Lettice  came  out  into  the  chicken-yard, 
wiping  her  bony,  large-veined  arms,  which 
displayed  themselves  fully,  her  sleeves 
being  rolled  up  almost  to  her  shoulders. 
There  was  a  flush  on  her  sunburnt  face 
and  a  pervading  smell  of  soap  about  her 
that  ought  to  have  reminded  Mr.  Runs- 
wick  that  Monday  was  "washing-day." 
But  he  was  too  much  moved  out  of  him- 
self to  notice  trifles. 

"What  have  you  got  for  dinner?"  he 
said. 

Lettice  stared — it  was  unheard  of  for 
the  master  to  trouble  himself  about  house- 
hold matters. 

"What   is   your    meaning?    Ah's    not 
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cooking  much,"  Lettice  said  stiffly,  "  it's 
t'  wasli." 

"  Never  mind  the  wash,  I  have  asked  a 
gentleman  to  dine  at  six  o'clock,  and  I 
should  like  things  to  be  in  order — and  a 
good  dinner." 

Lettice  stood  speechless.  Except  that 
her  mouth  and  eyes  opened  widely,  she 
gave  no  sign  of  comprehension. 

"  You  have  plenty  of  poultry."  He  spoke 
harshly,  for  her  manner  vexed  him ;  he 
did  not  choose  his  orders  to  be  disputed 
"  I  wish  the  dinner  well  cooked  and  nicely 
served ;  it  can  be  as  simple  as  you  choose." 

Then  he  went  round  to  his  own  par- 
ticular door  and  let  himself  into  his  study. 

Lettice  looked  all  around  her  in  amaze- 
ment, and  she  then  went  slowly  back  into 
the  kitchen,  and  through  this  to  the  long 
shed  called  the  "washhouse." 

"  My  mercy  !"  was  all  she  said ;  she 
rubbed  her  arms  again  with  a  rough  towel, 
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imrolled  her  sleeves,  and  looked  at  Anne, 
who  in  her  snrprise  at  this  proceeding  had 
left  off  her  diligent  soaping,  and  stood 
idly  staring  at  her  superior. 

"  Donnut  stand  like  a  gaping  gowk, 
lass ;  ye  can  first  and  second  t'  claiths, 
an'  then  t'  wash  is  done  till  to  morrow. 
Ah'm  wanting  ye  to  pluck  t'  fowls." 

"T'  fowls!  There's—" 

"  Whisht,"  said  Lettice  imperiously,  for 
she  did  not  care  to  be  reminded  of  the 
cold  rump  of  beef  and  a  huge  meat  pie  in 
the  larder,  already  lying  heavily  on  her 
thrifty  soul.  There  were  sterner  cares 
there  too.  She  had  not  cooked  for  com- 
pany since  Mrs.  Ormiston  went  away. 
She  had  tried  "  to  brush  up,"  as  she  said 
for  Miss  Ormiston,  but  she  did  not  know 
what  mistakes  she  made.  How  could  she  ? 
She  knew  nothing  outside  of  Hollow  Mill. 
And  yet  her  pride  shrank  sorely  from 
submitting    her    present     diflaculties     to 
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Clemency,    who    had  teased  her  once  or 
twice  about  her  heavy  dinners. 

She  stood  debating  with  herself  before 
the  kitchen  fire,  the  bright  brass  handles 
of  the  oven  reflecting  like  small  mirrors 
the  dresser  with  its  gay  array  of  plates 
and  all  the  shining  pots  and  pans  on  the 
board  below  it.  She  must  go  up  to  Miss 
Clemency  for  leave  to  kill  a  couple  of  her 
chickens.  She  had  only  middle-aged 
fowls  to  dispose  of;  all  the  young  ones 
were  Miss  Clemency's,  since  Mr.  Runswick 
had  given  her  the  charge  of  the  poultry ; 
and  although  Lettice  sneered  secretly  at 
the  folly  of  setting  a  young  lass  like  that 
in  authority  over  anything  whatsoever, 
she  did  not  feel  inclined  to  dispute 
Clemency's  sway  over  the  chicken  yard. 
She  knew  that  the  girl  had  a  will  of  her 
own,  so  she  went  up  to  her  sitting-room. 

"  Come  in."     Clemency  looked  up  from 
her  German  with  a  flashed  face.      She  had 
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at  last,  after  many  efforts,  got  deeply 
interested  in  tLe  book  she  was  reading,  a 
glimpse  of  the  sketcher  among  the  trees 
had  made  her  feel  unsettled  this  morn- 
ing. 

"  I  want  two  chickens  for  dinner,  miss," 
Lettice  said  gruffly. 

"  Oh,  no  you  don't ;  Lettice,  fancy  cook- 
ing chickens  on  washing-days ;  besides, 
I  don't  think  they  are  quite  ready.  Please 
go  away  and  don't  trouble  me;  I'm  busy,'* 
she  said  smiling. 

"  Eh !  then  Ah  mun  tak  t'  chickens 
nobbut  you'll  not  give  them.  T'  master 
wishes  t'  dinner  good  an'  tasty,  an'  there's 
nowt  besides  t'  chickens  Ah  knows  aboot, 
except  t'  beef  an'  t'  pie." 

"Uncle  Esau  wants  a  good  dinner?" 
Then  Clemency's  quick  wits  guessed  the 
truth.  Her  uncle  had  seen  Mr.  Ralph  in 
the  wood  this  morning  and — "  Some 
one  is  coming  to  dinner,   Lettice  ?"     She 
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spoke  very  quietly,  but  lier  eyes 
brigbtenecl. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lettice,  carelessly.  She 
did  not  choose  to  complain  of  her  master 
to  Miss  Clemency,  although  she  resented 
the  deference  which  Mr.  Runswick  had 
begun  to  show  to  the  girl's  tastes.  She 
wished  Miss  Ormiston  to  suppose  that  she 
was  absolute  housekeeper  at  Hollow  Mill, 
and  that  she  approved  of  this  change  in 
the  habits  of  the  family. 

"  Who  is  it,  Lettice  ?"  Clemency  felt 
as  gleeful  as  a  kitten,  as  she  flung  down 
her  book  and  came  and  stood  beside  the  old 
servant.     "  Tell  me,  you  dear  old  thing." 

Then  it  occurred  to  Lettice  that  she  did 
not  know  the  name  of  the  expected  visitor, 
but  she  answered  sturdily — 

"  Eh  !  it's  just  a  gentleman — one  of 
t'master's  friends.  Ah  donnut  mind  just 
now  how  they  call  him." 

"  What  a  !;illy  old  thing  you  were  not 
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to  ask,"  the  girl  said.  "  But  never  mind, 
you  can  have  the  chickens,  and  is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you — let  me  do 
something  to  help." 

Lettice  shook  her  head. 

"  T'day  Ah  wants  help  is  t'day  Ah  mun 
quit  t'Mill.  Nobbut  ye  can  give  a  look  to 
Timothy  if  ye  hev  a  mind  to  it;  Ah 
cannut  giv  him  a'  t'help  he'll  need.  Ah'll 
hev  wark  enough  to  fettle  t' dinner." 
She  said  the  last  words  angrily  in  spite 
of  herself. 

"  I'll  lay  the  cloth  myself." 

Clemency  scarcely  waited  for  Lettice  to 
shut  the  door,  and  then  she  began  to 
waltz  round  the  room  in  her  delight,  and 
clapped  her  hands. 

"  What  a  dear  old  thing  Uncle  Esau  is 
after  all,  and  what  fun  we  shall  have. 
The  idea  of  any  visitor  is  too  delightful, 
but  somehow  I  never  thought — "  She 
stopped ;    she   was   surprised  at  her  own 
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excitement,  foi'  her  heart  was  beating  fast 
and  her  hands  trembled. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  "it  is  only 
because  I  have  seen  so  few  people  since 
I've  been  here,"  and  then  she  wondered 
if  she  should  have  felt  like  this  if  the 
expected  visitor  had  been  Mr.  Glaisdale. 

"  But  it  may  be  he — oh,  dear,  I  hope 
not" — she  stood  thinking.  "  No ;  she  had 
seen  Uncle  Esau  go  out,  it  must  be  Miss 
Phoebe's  lodger" — she  felt  very  impatient 
for  lunch-time.  She  should  make  her 
uncle  tell  her  how  it  had  all  happened. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

AN    OLD    WOUND. 

/CLEMENCY  was  supremely  happy; 
lier  uncle  liad  not  shown  himself  at 
lunch,  but  she  was  sure  to  see  him  before 
the  visitor  came;  and  feeling  herself  for 
once  mistress  of  the  house,  she  summoned 
Timothy  and  told  him  she  wished  the 
table  laid  at  once.  For  some  minutes  she 
stood  watching  him,  and  then  with  a 
smile  that  took  the  edge  off  her  inter- 
ference : 

"Suppose  you  watch  me  a  bit,  Timothy," 
she  said  cheerfully.  "  I'm  going  to  show 
you  how  I  like  the  table  laid,  and  mind  I 
want  it  laid  as  I  am  going  to  do  it  every 
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day."  Then  having  placed  everything 
in  order,  she  took  all  the  forks  and  spoons 
off  the  table  again. 

"  I  want  you  to  take  these  back  to  your 
pantry,  Timothy" — she  looked  as  sweet  as 
an  angel,  Timothy  thought,  and  he  would 
have  done  anything  for  her — "  and  just 
rub  them  till  five  o'clock,  will  you  ;  they'll 
be  so  nice  and  bright  if  you  do." 

This  was  a  sore  trial  to  Timothy;  he 
looked  sheepish ;  he  was  accustomed  to 
an  afternoon  nap  in  his  pantry,  this  task 
would  rob  him  of  it  to-day ;  but  he  could 
not  disobey  Miss  Clemency.  He  still 
thought  her  as  beautiful  as  an  angel, 
though  Lettice  had  cuffed  him,  and  called 
him  an  "  oaf  "  for  saying  so. 

Presently  Clemency  went  into  the  garden 
with  her  flower-basket.  She  had  not 
much  choice  of  flowers.  Vegetables  had 
the  lion's  share  of  the  plot  of  ground. 
But  in  a  nesflected  corner  she   found    a 
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clump  of  white,  autumn  anemones,  covered 
with  blossoms,  and  with  these  and  some 
large  purple  clematis  flowers  with  grace- 
ful leaves,  she  soon  made  a  lovely  centre 
for  the  table,  bouquets  of  orange  and 
scarlet  nasturtiums  of  all  shades  glowing 
at  each  corner. 

She  stood  looking  at  her  work,  her  head 
a  little  on  one  side,  her  bright  eyes  not 
quite  content,  and  a  thoughtful  expression 
on  her  parted  lips. 

"  If  I  could  only  know  what  Lettice 
means  to  give  us  for  dinner  besides 
chickens ;  but  I  would  as  soon  venture 
into  the  oven  as  ask  any  questions  ;  she 
would  be  so  cross  that  everything  would 
go  wrong.  I  must  content  myself  with 
victimising  Timothy.  I  must  not  make 
him  nervous  though,  or  he'll  drop  the  soup 
over  Mr.  Ralph  " — She  laughed  gaily — "  I 
suppose  there  will  be  soup." 

She     was    sorely   tempted   to    question 
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Lettice,  but  prudence  kept  her  back.  Slie 
looked  at  the  table  again,  and  decided  that 
it  was  formal  in  its  arrangement.  "  I 
know,"  she  said  suddenly,  and  in  a  minute 
she  had  crossed  the  bridge  and  was  on  her 
way  to  the  river.  She  had  noticed  that 
the  mouths  of  the  caves  on  this  side  were 
overhung  with  bryony,  and  she  would  get 
some  wreaths  of  this  if  she  could  reach  them . 
Before  slie  arrived  at  the  point  of  land 
she  saw  Mr.  Ralph  on  before  her.  He 
turned  when  he  heard  her  footsteps. 

"I  thought  you  were  hard  at  work. 
Have  you  left  your  picture  to  take  care  of 
itself  under  the  trees  ?" 

"  I  have  given  it  up.  I  took  it  away 
when  I  went  back  to  the  cottage."  Cle- 
mency shook  her  head. 

"  How  faint-hearted  you  are,"  she  said 
saucily.  "  I  thought  men  always  carried 
out  their  projects." 

"  That  is   when  they  are  not  too    am- 
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bitious.  Instead,  of  calling  me  too  faint- 
hearted you  should  congratulate  me  on  the 
foresight,  that  enabled  me  to  find  out  my 
presumption  before  I  had  flung  away  more 
time  on  that  sketch.  Second,  thoughts 
.are  sometimes  wisest." 

"And  you  really  acknowledge  yoarself 
beaten  ?"  she  said. 

"For  the  present,  yes.  There  is  little 
use  in  denying  that  w^hich  proves  itself  to 
be  a  fact." 

She  made  him  a  curtsey.  "  I  acknow- 
ledge you  as  my  superior,"  she  said  mock- 
ingly. "  No  one  will  ever  hear  me  confess 
myself  conquered." 

She  pressed  her  lips  together  with  a 
pretty  look  of  determination. 

Ralph  laughed.  He  thought  she  was 
even  more  charming  in  this  mood  than 
when  she  looked  so  sweetly  peaceful. 

"  I  remember  reading  once,"  he  said, 
'*'  in  a  book  of  which  I  don't  recollect  one 
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other  line,  this  sage  maxim — '  You  should 
never  give  up,  though  you  may  often  have 
to  come  down.'  Now,  I  was  actually  on 
my  way  to  look  for  a  subject  for  another 
sketch.  This  wheel  is  too  much  for  me  at 
present." 

She  pouted  a  little. 

"  You  can't  think  how  you  have  dis- 
appointed me.  I  had  set  my  heart  on 
seeing  that  picture  finished.  There  is  a 
horrid  old  daub  of  it  in  my  uncle's  study. 
I  am  sure  yours  would  have  been  much 
better." 

"  Your  uncle  has  been  so  kind  as  to  ask 
me  this  evening  to  come  and  see  the 
horrid  old  daub." 

"Ah,  yes."  She  had  forgotten  the 
dinner,  her  bryony  wreaths,  and  various 
little  arrangements  that  had  still  to  be 
made  ;  the  sight  of  Ralph  had  banished 
all  her  domestic  cares. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?"  he  said,  in 
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answer  to  the  sudden  alarm  he  saw  in  her 
dark  eyes. 

"  Nothing  serious."  Shame  at  her  own 
impulsiveness  brought  a  Httle  blush,  and 
her  eyes  fell  for  an  instant.  Ralph  hardly 
knew  that  his  gaze  told  her  how  lovely 
he  thought  her  just  then.  "  I  only  want 
some  bryony,"  she  said. 

They  were  very  near  the  cave  now,  and 
he  followed  her  eyes. 

"  You  cannot  get  it  from  that  place." 

And,  indeed,  Clemency  saw  that  unless 
she  risked  overbalancing  herself  and  so 
falling  into  the  rapid  stream  below,  she 
could  not  hope  to  reach  the  graceful 
wreaths  that  festooned  the  top  of  the  cave. 

Mr.  Ralph  sprang  up  to  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  then  lying  flat  he  leant  so  far 
over  the  edge  that  Clemency  pressed  her 
hands  tightly  together  ;  she  could  scarcely 
keep  from  crying  out ;  it  seemed  as  though 
he  must  fall  over  into  the  stream. 
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When  he  came  back  to  her  with  an 
armful  of  satin-leaved,  glistening,  berried 
vine,  her  eyes  were  so  full  of  expression 
that  Ralph  thought  he  would  like  always 
to  have  them  fixed  on  liis  ;  they  were  so 
true  and  steadfast,  and  yet  there  was  a 
glow  of  deeper  feeling  in  them  than  he  had 
fancied  he  should  find  there. 

"  How  very  kind  you  are,"  she 
said. 

Somehow  they  stood  an  instant  looking 
into  one  another's  eyes. 

Clemency  turned  away. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  she  said.  "  It 
is  just  what  I  wanted.  I  will  go  and  put 
it  in  water.     It  soon  fades." 

"  Good-bye  till  the  evening,"  he  said. 

But  she  did  not  go  quickly  towards  the 
house,  and  as  she  went  she  gave  a  soft 
sigh  of  content,  the  thought  that  absorbed 
her  was  such  a  pleasant  one. 

In  the  midst  of  her  musings  she  nearly 
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stumbled  on  the  door-step,  startled  by  tlie 
siglit  of  Timothy. 

"  I   want  some  water  for  this  bryony, 
Timothy,"  she  said.     "  But  why  are  you 
'     not  doing  what  I  told  you  to  do — it  can't 
be  five  o'clock  yet." 

Timothy  grinned.  He  would  not  con- 
tradict Miss  Clemency,  so  he  only  glanced 
sheepishly  np  at  the  big  clock  on  the 
stairs  ;  it  was  a  quarter-past  five. 
Clemency  dashed  into  the  dining-room, 
finished  her  preparations,  and  then  hurried 
to  her  own  room. 

She  had  not  had  time  to  think  of  her 
dress,  though  she  w^as  sure  Mr.  Ralph 
would  be  critical.  She  had  not  worn  one 
of  her  "  company  dresses  "  since  she  came 
to  Hollow  Mill ;  but  she  decided  that  it  w^as 
better  not  to  do  anything  nonsensical  for 
fear  of  vexing  Uncle  Esau,  so  she  put 
on  the  soft,  creamy  gown  that  she  had 
worn   on   the   night   of   her  arrival,   and 
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Tvliicli  Lettice  had  pronounced  too  gay  for 
Hollow  Mill.  A  cluster  of  yellow  zinnias 
at  her  throat  looked  perfect  against  the 
dull  creamy  white  of  her  gown. 

•'  It  would  be  too  vain,  I  suppose,  to 
stick  one  in  my  hair,"  she  said  doubtfully ; 
but  the  two  she  placed  for  an  experiment 
just  behind  her  ear  showed  so  brilliantly 
against  the  dark  coil  of  her  hair  that  she 
could  not  help  leaving  them  there. 

After  all,  she  had  time  to  glance  at  the 
dinner-table  again,  and  to  be  established 
in  the  study,  trying  to  read  a  book,  a  good 
five  minutes  before  Mr.  Runswick  and  the 
visitor  came  in  together. 

Ralph  gave  her  one  glance  of  warm 
admiration,  but  he  talked  chiefly  to  Mr. 
Runswick. 

At  dinner  time  they  discussed  the  merits 
of  the  different  places  they  had  lived  in 
abroad.  Clemency  listened  with  delight, 
partly  because  it  interested  her  to  hear  so 
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much  that  was  new  and  strange,  but  far 
more  because  Mr.  Ralph  was  so  successful 
in  drawing  his  host  into  conversation. 
"  I  wish  I  could  make  uncle  talk  like 
that,"  the  girl  thought.  "  I  must  watch 
and  see  how  it  is  done." 

She  saw  that  every  now  and  then  her 
uncle  relapsed  mto  silence,  as  if  he  were 
forcmg  restraint  on  his  unusual  flow  of 
spirits,  and  then  Mr.  Ralph  turned  and 
talked  to  her.  Just  now  he  had  com- 
plimented her  on  the  admirable  use  she 
had  made  of  the  bryony  wreaths. 

Evidently  Mr.  Runswick  had  been  un- 
conscious of  the  extra  decoration ;  he 
looked  round  the  table,  and  his  lip  curled 
at  what  he  considered  frivolity. 

"  How  long  did  you  say  you  were  in 
Egypt  ?"  he  said  dryly,  just  as  Clemency 
had  summoned  courage  to  ask  Mr.  Ralph 
for  some  advice  about  sketching. 

From   Egypt   the   talk   came    back   to 
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Spain,  then  to  the  South  of  France,  and 
thence  by  a  natural  transition  to  tho 
merits  of  some  wonderful  old  Burgundy 
which  they  had  drank  during  dinner,  and 
on  which  Mr.  Runswick  prided  himself. 

"  It's  time  for  me  to  go,"  she  thought, 
*'  now  they  have  begun  to  talk  about 
wine." 

And  she  went,  getting  another  admiring 
look  from  Mr.  Ralph  as  he  opened  the 
door  for  her  to  pass  out. 

Clemency  crossed  the  hall,  and  then, 
went  along  the.  dark  passage  leading  to 
the  study.  She  sat  down  on  the  sheep- 
skin rug  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
happy  in  the  freedom  of  being  able  to 
think  over  by  herself  all  that  had  been 
happening.  She  had  not  thought  that  life 
could  be  so  delightful  as  it  had  been  to- 
day. 

She  was  too  much  engrossed  in  re- 
membering  how   Mr.    Ralph   had  looked 
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and  what  he  had  said  to  ask  herself 
why  his  admn-ation  should  give  her  such 
secret  joy  when  she  had  shrunk  from 
Mr.  Glaisdale's. 

*'  How  pleasant  it  would  be  if  he  could 
only  come  every  day." 

Presently  she  took  her  hands  away 
and  pushed  the  hair  from  her  forehead. 

"  It  is  not  only  because  he  is  so 
pleasant;  almost  any  stranger  would  be 
welcome  at  Hollow  Mill." 

But  just  then  Clemency  felt  as  if  two 
voices  spoke  within  her,  and  one  of  these 
hinted  that  she  was  not  truthful  in  saying 
this. 

She  jumped  up  from  the  rug  and  looked 
round.  The  study  was  very  cosy,  with 
its  book-covered  tables  and  walls,  its  easy 
chairs  and  the  blazing  logs  on  the  hearth ; 
these  were  giving  more  light  than  the  shaded 
lamp  on  Mr.  Runswick's  writing-table  did.- 
Clemency,  however,  looked  dissatisfied. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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"  I  suppose  it  would  be  high  treason 
to  propose  going  up  to  my  room;  then 
we  could  have  some  music." 

She  had  asked  Mr.  Ralph  if  he  could 
sing,  and  she  was  delighted  to  find  that 
he  did,  and  that  she  possessed  several  of 
his  favourite  songs.  Her  uncle  she  was 
sure  did  not  care  for  music ;  he  must  hear 
her  singing  day  after  day,  yet  he  had 
never  asked  her  to  sing  for  him.  She 
had  a  sweet  and  well-trained  voice,  and 
she  loved  singing  by  herself,  but  it  would 
have  pleased  her  to  give  bim  pleasure. 
When  the  gentlemen  came  in  they  ap- 
peared to  be  so  fascinated  by  their  own 
talk  that  Clemency  felt  her  idea  of  music 
to  be  superfluous.  Mr.  Halph  had  plainly 
got  as  much  amusement  as  he  wanted, 
and  better  still,  he  was  amusing  his  host. 

The  girl  looked  in  wonder  at  her  uncle ; 
his  dark  cheeks  were  flushed,  his  eyes 
glistened  ;  he  was  almost  the   picture  of 
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Uncle  Esau  of  her  cliildlioocl,  as  be  spoke 
of  liis  travels  and  listened  to  his  visitor's 
foreign  experiences. 

Mr.  Ralph  went  and  looked  at  the 
picture  of  the  Mill  hanging  on  the  WcJl, 
and  to  Clemency's  satisfaction,  said  that 
it  was  a  failure. 

"  You  must  not  be  offended  if  I  say- 
it  is  a  daub." 

Mr.  Runswick  laughed. 
"  If  you  can  produce   anything   better 
I  will   take   it   of   you,    and   hang   it   up 
instead  of  this  one." 

"  My  dear  Sir,  if  I  could  only  succeed 
I  should  be  delighted  to  offer  it  for  your 
acceptance." 

Mr.  Runs  wick  turned  sharply  away. 
He  enjoyed  talking  to  this  clever  young 
fellow,  w^ho  seemed  to  be  as  well  read 
as  he  was  keenly  observing,  but  he  was 
not  going  to  accept  a  gift  at  his  hands. 
*'  Just    like    the    improvidence    of    an 

K  2 
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artist,"  he  tliouglit.  "  He  j)i'obably  would 
be  glad  of  the  five  pounds  which  I  should 
pay  him  for  this  picture  to  help  pay 
for  his  lodQ:in2:s." 

"  Have  you  been  an  artist  for  any 
length  of  time  ?" 

He  spoke  more  coldl}^ 

"  I  have  no  pretensions  to  the  name 
of  artist,"  Ralph  smiled.  "  I  am  only 
able  to  sketch  a  little." 

"May  I  ask  what  is  your  profession?" 

Esau  felt  an  almost  curious  interest 
in  his  visitor. 

"  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  been  given 
one.  I  suppose  if  I  lived  u^)  to  my 
duties,"  he  laughed,  "  I  ought  to  have 
enough  to  do  ;  but  till  lately  I  have  been 
at  Oxford,  and  have  left  my  mother  and 
the  agent  to  settle  matters." 

"  Ah,  you  have  land,  I  suppose.  Is 
your  property  in  Yorkshire  ?"  said  Mr. 
Eunswick. 
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Clemency  was  listening  witli  deep  in- 
terest, sitting  near  tlie  fire  witli  her  back 
turned  to  the  speakers.  It  seemed  to 
her  a  disappointment  that  Mr.  Ralph  was 
not  a  real  artist. 

"  No,  there  is  an  estate  in  Leicester- 
shire, Askholm,  where  my  mother  lives ; 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  land  belonging 
to  our  family  in  Brittany.  I  believe  I 
ought  to  go  over  there  now." 

There  was  a  silence,  and  Clemency 
looked  round  quickly.  Mr.  Ralph  had 
taken  the  lamp  from  the  table,  and  was 
going  slowly  round  looking  at  some  old 
prints  which  hung  on  each  side  of  the 
curtained  window,  but  her  uncle  was 
standing  a  little  way  off,  staring  at  his 
visitor.  The  glow  had  faded  from  his 
face  ;  he  looked  ill,  the  girl  thought. 

"Will  you  tell  me  if  you  have  any 
other  name  ?"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  low 
voice.     "  I  only  know  you  as  Mr.  Ralph." 
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*'  All,  I  suppose  your  servant  made  the 
usual  blunder  over  my  name.  Miss  Plioebe 
prefers  to  call  me  simply  Mr.  Ealpli,  but 
my  name  is  Ralph  Jules  de  Kerjean." 

Clemency's  eyes  had  not  left  her  uncle, 
his  attitude  was  fixed  and  strange,  and 
now  he  looked  so  ghastly  that;,  she  rose 
and  went  up  to  him. 

*'  You  are  ill,"  she  whispered ;  "do 
sit  down,"  for  he  looked  as  if  he  must 
faint. 

He  raised  his  head  haughtily. 

"Go  to  your  room,  child;  you  are  not 
wanted.  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask 
Mr. Kerjean." 

Ralph  had  turned  round  in  surprise 
at  the  change  in  his  host's  voice.  He 
saw  that  either  Mr.  Runswick  was  ill, 
or  that  he  had  said  something  to  displease 
him ;  the  anger  in  the  hermit's  eyes  was 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Clemency  looked 
from  one  man  to  the  other,  then,  seeing 
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tliat  tliey  both  stood  silent,   she  left  the 
room  without  another  word 

Esau  was  striving  to  be  calm. 

"May  I  ask,"  he  said  at  last,  "  if  your 
father  is  an  Englishman  ?" 

The  tone  was  so  unpleasant  that  Ralph 
"was  inclined  to  resent  it ;  but  after  all  had 
he  not  been  warned  against  the  hermit's 
strange  behaviour  ? 

*'  I  came  here  spite  of  all  I  had  heard," 
he  thought,  "  so  I  must  make  the  best  of 
it." 

"  My  father  died  some  years  ago.  He 
called  himself  English,  but  his  father  was 
Breton.  His  mother  and  grandmother, 
however,  were  English,  and  he  was 
anxious  that  I  should  be  brought  up  an 
Englishman." 

"  And  your  mother — was  she  English  ?" 
He  spoke  so  harshly  that  Ralph  flushed. 

*'  My  mother  is  French,"  he  said,  rather 
stiffly. 
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Mr.  Runswick  looked  pale,  but  he 
forced  himself  to  smile. 

"  I  must  seem  to  you  inquisitive  about 
what  does  not  concern  me,"  he  said; 
"  but  your  name  has  roused  up  some  old 
memories.  What  was  your  mother's  name 
before  she  married  ?" 

"  Julie  de  Foignies." 

Esau  Runswick  did  not  answer ;  he 
walked  across  to  the  fireplace  and  stood 
looking  down  into  the  burning  logs. 

Ralph  was  puzzled  by  this  strange 
behaviour,  but  he  supposed  Mr.  Runswick 
could  not  help  being  eccentric. 

"  It  is  oile  of  his  queer  fits,  it  will 
pass,"  he  said  to  himself. 

He  sat  down  and  took  up  a  book  that 
lay  on  the  table. 

"Is  there  much  shooting  about  here?" 
he  said,  presently,  when  Mr.  Runswick 
had  stood  for  some  minutes  like  a  statue 
%  front  of  the  burning  logs. 
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"  I  cannot  inform  you." 

Ralph  waited,  but  Mr.  Runswick  neither 
moved  nor  spoke.  It  was  evident  that 
Ms  dumbness  was  intentional ;  lie  wished 
his  visitor  to  go.  The  young  fellow  rose 
and  moved  towards  him.   . 

"  It  is  getting  late,"  he  said ;  "  I'll  wish 
you  good  evening." 

"  Good  evenino-,"  Esau  Ruuswick 
turned  half  round,  and  rang  the  bell,  and 
then  he  placed  both  hands  on  the  mantel- 
shelf, and  still  kept  his  back  to  Ralph. 
It  was  evident  that  he  shrank  from 
looking  at  him. 

Ralph's  spirit  rose. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Runs  wick  r" 
he  said.  "  I  hope  I  haven't  vexed  you. 
I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so." 

Timothy  opened  the  door,  and  Mr.  Runs- 
wick  pointed  to  it.     "  I  will  write, "he  said. 

"  What  an  old  brute,"  said  Ralph  to 
himself,  as  ha  followed  Timothy  along  the 
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dark  passages.  "  No  wonder  be  lias  a 
bad  name  in  Baxdale.  He  must  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  devil." 

Clemency  had  been  pacing  up  and  down 
her  rooms  in  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  fear. 
From  Daniel  Lister,  from  the  crippled  boy 
Obadiah,  and  from  others  she  had  learned 
some  of  the  rumours  current  in  the  village 
about  her  uncle — hints  that  he  was  not  of 
sound  mind — and  now  she  wondered  if 
such  behaviour  as  he  had  just  shown  were 
a  sign  of  this.  What  could  have  provoked 
it  ?  A  minute  before  he  had  been  as 
friendly  as  possible  to  his  visitor  ;  she  had 
even  felt  hopeless  of  getting  in  a  word, 
they  had  seemed  so  taken  up  with  one 
another.  Then  imagination  went  on  and 
suggested  that  a  quarrel  must  ensue.  It 
was  not  likely  that  Mr.  Ralph  would 
submit  to  such  treatment,  for  Clemency 
knew  how  irritating  her  uncle's  manner 
could  be. 
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She  went  to  tlie  head  of  the  stairs  and 
listened ;  there  was  no  sound  but  the 
heavy  tick-tack  of  the  clock. 

The  spell  of  joy  that  had  been  over 
her  had  suddenly  broken.  She  was  back 
again  among  the  weird  silences  and  fan- 
tastic shadows  that  had  so  oppressed  her. 
Though  she  stood  watching  the  pendulum, 
she  could  hardly  realise  that  it  was  only 
its  shadows  that  passed  by  her  on  the 
wall.     She  shuddered  in  spite  of  herself. 

The  study  was  out  of  hearing,  no 
sounds  would  reach  her,  and  yet  she 
could  not  stay  cooped  up  in  her  own  room. 
All  at  once  she  heard  her  uncle's  bell 
ring.  She  went  to  the  staircase,  and 
leaning  over  the  railings,  she  strained  her 
ears  to  listen. 

She  heard  the  study  door  open,  close, 
and  then  footsteps  going  towards  the  hall 
below  made  her  draw  back  into  the 
shadow  of  the  passage  that  led  to  her  rooms. 
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She  heard  Mr.  Ral^oh  say  good-night 
to  Timothy,  and  the  hall  door  closed — he 
was  gone. 

She  felt  relieved ;  but  yet  there  must 
have  been  a  quarrel,  or  surely  Uncle  Esau 
would  have  come  to  the  door  with  his 
visitor. 

"  I  shall  go  and  see,"  she  said,  and  she 
hurried  down  in  the  darkness,  for  though 
there  was  the  hus^e  lantern  hang^ino;  from 
the  roof  of  the  staircase,  it  only  held  one 
small  candle,  which  to-night  seemed  to 
make  the  darkness  more  alarmins^. 

Clemency  knocked  twice  at  the  study 
door;  then,  as  no  answer  came,  she  went 
in. 

Mr.  Runswick  stood  where  his  visitor 
had  left  him,  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
shelf, but  he  turned  his  head  when  the 
door  opened. 

"  Oh,  uncle,"  the  girl  exclaimed,  "  you 
are  ill.     What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 
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His  features  twitched,  and  colour  came 
faintly  back  into  his    livid,    drawn   face, 

"  You  can  leave  me  alone,  child ;  that 
is  all  I  want." 

She  was  frightened,  but  while  she 
stood  hesitating  she  became  so  sure  he 
was  ill  that  she  persisted. 

"  When  Mr.  Butler  was  faint  they 
gave  him  brandy  and  water;  mayn't  I 
get  you  some,  dear  uncle  ?"  She  looked 
lovingly  up  into  his  pale  face ;  it  seemed 
to  her  in  her  intense  fear  that  he  might 
die  if  she  left  him  alone.  She  put  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  but  he  shook  it  off 
roughly. 

"  Go  to  bed,  child ;  I  tell  you  I  only 
want  to  be  left  alone." 

Clemency  tried  to  get  courage  ta 
remonstrate,  but  she  dared  not,  her  uncle 
looked  so  dark  and  impenetrable,  and  the 
dim  horror  which  her  love  for  him  had 
kept  in  abeyance  took  possession  of  her. 
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As  lie  stood  there  in  the  gloom — for  the 
fire  had  burned  low  and  the  lamp  was 
still  at  the  farther  side  of  the  room — he 
looked  so  tall  and  dark  and  haughty  that 
the  girl  felt  as  if  an  evil  spirit  had  taken 
possession  of  his  form,  and  she  shrank 
away  in  sudden  fear.  It  seemed,  though 
his  face  was  turned  away,  as  if  he  read 
hev  thoughts. 

"  I  cannot  explain  myself,  child,"  he 
said.  "  You,  like  the  rest,  have  of  course 
blamed  me  for  shutting  myself  away  from 
my  fellows  ;  and  to-day,  because  I  yielded 
weakly  to  a  sudden  inclination,  I  have 
met  with — with" — he  hesitated — "what 
I  have  tried  to  avoid,"  he  said,  quickly. 
"  That  person  can  never  come  here  again, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  him  spoken  of." 
He  looked  at  her,  and  Clemency  shrank 
from  the  sternness  she  saw  in  his  eyes. 

•'  Good-night,"  she  said  faintly,  and  she 
opened  the  door  and  went  out. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ON    THE    MOOR. 

A  S  Ralph  walked  home  he  recovered 
from  the  shock  caused  by  Mr.  Runs- 
wick's  rudeness.  At  first  he  was  too 
angry  to  think  at  all,  but  he  grew  calmer, 
soothed  by  the  sweet  quiet  of  the  night, 
and  when  he  came  out  of  the  shadow  of 
the  avenue  and  found  himself  beside  the 
wide  moor,  he  thought  he  had  discovered 
a  clue  to  this  strange  man's  conduct,  and 
to  the  rumours  which  it  created. 

Mr.  Runs  wick  was  no  doubt  subject 
these  sudden  outbreaks  of  temper,  and 
to    his    consciousness     of    this    had    in- 
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duced    him    to   give   up    tlie    society    of 
others. 

"  One  has  read  of  such  things,"  he 
thought,  "  but  I  fear  they  eventually 
develop  into  mania;"  and  then  he 
shuddered  to  think  that  Clemency  was 
shut  up  with  such  a  strange,  fitful  guardian. 
The  fascination  that  Esau  Runswick  had 
exercised  over  him  was  so  powerful  that 
by  the  morning  his  annoyance  had  sub- 
sided, and  when  he  came  downstairs 
and  found  a  letter  on  his  breakfast 
table,  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  find 
in  it  some  excuse  for  the  unaccountable 
rudeness  of  last  night. 

He  took  it  to  the  window.  The  sun 
was  shining  brightly,  Miss  Phoebe  was 
busy  gardening,  and  the  fresh  exquisite 
perfume  of  flowers  and  herbs  came  in  as 
if  to  greet  him.  He  felt  light-hearted — 
in  perfect  tune  with  the  sunshine — for  he 
was    going    to    see    Clemency.     He   had 
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dreamed  of  lier  all  niglit ;  her  sweet  face 
and  cliai'mirig  ways  came  between  him 
and  the  unpleasantness  of  her  uncle's 
farewell. 

He  opened  his  note  quickly — he  was 
impatient  to  see  what  it  contained. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  read. 

"  I  cannot  give  any  explanation  of  my 
manner  last  night,  nor  can  I  see  you  again. 
The  mistake  was  in  asking  you  under  my 
roof  before  I  had  asked  your  name. 

"  EsATJ  Runs  WICK." 

It  was  plainly  his  name  that  had  dis- 
turbed Mr.  Runswickj  and  yet  he  had 
asked  questions  which  seemed  to  prove 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Ralph's 
father. 

"  I  must  question  my  mother,"  he  said ; 
and  he  remembered  with  a  blush  of  shame 
that  since  he  had  sent  her  his  address  and 
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told  lier  he  was  comfortable  at  Baxdale 
lie  liad  not  written  to  her. 

"It  is  some  old  family  dispute,  I 
imagine  ;  perhaps  about  money.  It  can 
be  all  put  right,  I  am  sure,"  and  then  his 
face  cleared  and  he  breathed  freely,  for 
he  had  taken  the  load  off  his  spirits  and 
cast  it  away  from  him. 

He  read  Mr.  Rnuswick's  note  again,  he 
did  not  forbid  his  acquaintance  with 
Clemency ;  and  even  if  he  had  done  this, 
he  was  not  the  girl's  father,  and  he  was 
decidedly  wanting  in  judgment. 

"  Unless  she  refuses  to  meet  me,  we  can 
see  one  another  as  often  as  we  choose,"  and 
he  started  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Mill. 

He  did  not  want  to  see  Mr.  Runs  wick, 
so  he  only  went  to  the  top  of  the  descent. 

Everything  was  quiet — he  saw  no  sign 
of  Clemency.  But  he  knew  that  she 
spent  much  time  out  of  doors ;  he  knew 
too    that    the    moor     was    her    favourite 
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rambling  place.  There  was  little  fear 
that  he  would  miss  her  if  he  were  only 
patient. 

He  walked  back  to  the  cottage  and  then 
again  to  the  top  of  the  Hollow.  When 
lie  liad  passed  the  forge  the  third  time, 
Daniel  Lister  came  to  the  door  and  looked 
out.  He  smiled  and  rubbed  his  smoke- 
stained  hands  together,  then  the  smile 
broadened,  till  his  firm  white  teeth  showed 
like  ivory  against  the  dull  red  of  his 
beard. 

"  T'  Squire  hev  got  a  spoke  put  into's 
wheel,  Ah'm  thinkin' ;  Ah'm  burnt  if  t' 
■draughter  is  nut  waitin'  for  t'lass.  They're 
well  suited,  an'  like  will  match  wiv 
like  all  t' world  over." 

As  he  came  back  again  Ralpli  saw  the 
smith  and  nodded. 

"  How's  jour  boy?"  he  said. 

Daniel  shook  his  head. 

"Sadly — sadly;    he'll    nivver  be    quite 
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better  in  tliis  world  "—  He  spoke  huskily — 
"  Nobbut  Ah  wonnut  grudge  t'lad  getting 
quit  of  t'  pain  and  sorrow  as  lie's  found 
in't."  He  looked  back  at  the  didl  red 
glow. 

"  Does  lie  always  suffer  ?"  Ralph  felt 
a  twinge  of  remorse.  He  had  been  living 
close  beside  this  life  of  pain,  trying  to 
put  all  the  ease  and  enjoyment  he  could 
into  his  own,  Avithout  making  one  effort 
or  indeed  scarcely  giving  a  thought  as  to 
how  he  might  shed  a  ray  of  sunshine  into 
the  sadness  so  near  at  hand. 

"More  or  less — more  or  less,"  and  then 
Daniel  went  back  to  his  anvil,  and  began 
to  busy  himself  with  a  bent  bar  of  iron 
which  had  been  in  the  glowing  furnace. 
He  had  meant  to  say  a  few  words  for  the 
benefit  of  this  young  fellow's  soul,  but 
the  mention  of  Peter  had  taken  away  his 
self-confidence.  His  boy  was  the  love  of 
his  life — the  lad  who  had  always  a  kind 
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word  for  liis  fatlier,  and  wlio  lay  con- 
stantly on  his  back  in  that  kind  of  chi'onic 
suffering  which  is  so  hopeless  to  watch 
over.  Lister's  wife  and  her  last  two 
little  ones  lay  in  Baxdale  churchyard. 
Lister  knew  that  he  ought  to  be  resigned, 
for  he  often  preached  resignation  to 
others;  he  knew  too  that  he  had  cause 
for  thankfulness,  for  both  Miss  Phoebe 
and  Miss  Ormiston  loved  his  Peter,  and  the 
Yicar  often  came  to  see  him ;  but  Daniel 
was  neither  resigned  nor  thankfuL 

It  was  too  hard.  Miles  Ford,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  village,  had  nine  children, 
and  lamented  openly  the  birth  of  each 
new  baby — why  could  not  one  of  his 
shock-headed,  unruly  urchins  be  taken  in 
place  of  Peter  ?  Daniel  was  in  a  jarred 
mood,  out  of  humour  with  himself  and 
everyone.  He  had  forgotten  the  interest 
he  took  in  Ealph  and  Clemency,  and  he 
did  not  see  the  young  fellow  stand  still 
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gazing,  and  then  strike  across  tlie  moor 
with  a  light  step  and  a  bright  smile. 

Ralph  had  nearly  missed  Clemency 
after  all;  as  he  looked  he  saw  her  on  her 
way  to  the  moor  by  the  short  path  from 
the  Hollow.  She  looked  pleased  when  he 
came  up  with  her,  yet  not  so  self-possessed 
as  she  had  been  yesterday.  She  began  to 
talk  about  the  blacksmith's  son. 

"  I  am  going  to  him  directly,"  she 
said ;  ''  but  on  Sunday  the  poor  boy  said 
he  wanted  to  see  the  red  bilberry  leaves 
Miss  Phoebe  had  told  him  of ;  there  are 
some  beauties  over  there."  She  looked 
further  on. 

"  I  will  get  you  some,"  Ralph  said. 
He  felt  more  at  his  ease  as  he  saw  how 
shy  she  was.  He  had  no  definite  aim  in 
seeking  her — only  he  longed  to  look 
into  her  sweet  dark  eyes  and  to  get 
such  another  look  as  she  had  given  him 
yesterday. 
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They  went  on  in  silence — he  was  look- 
inc^  at  Clemency,  but  she  kept  her  eyes 
on  the  around.  At  first  he  had  decided 
not  to  speak  of  her  nncle  and  to  let 
things  take  their  course,  but  as  the  silence 
continued  he  too  grew  constrained,  and 
he  resolved  to  have  an  explanation. 

"  I  had  a  note  from  your  uncle  this 
morning;"  he  kept  his  eyes  on  her  face, 
for  he  felt  sure  that  she  would  look  up  now. 

She  gave  a  start,  then  a  shy  frightened 
glance  met  his,  but  only  for  an  instant, 
and  he  saw  the  long  dark  eyelashes  quiver 
as  they  touched  her  cheek  again. 

*'  Yes  ?"     She  said  it  as  a  question. 

"  He  has  some  reason  for  giving  up  my 
acquaintance  it  seems."  He  paused,  and 
Clemency  looked  up,  then  fixing  his  eyes 
so  earnestly  on  hers  that  she  seemed 
unable  to  look  away.  "  Perhaps  you 
know  the  reason  ?"  he  said. 

"  Indeed   I  do   not.     I  can't   tell    you 
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how  sorry  I  am  for  this — this  misunder- 
standing." Then  she  went  on  quickly, 
"Please  don't  judge  my  uncle  harshly. 
I  am  sure  he  has  known  great  sorrows 
formerly,  and  it  is  possible  that  you  in 
some  way  remind  him  of  them." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  Ralph  answered. 
*'  I  am  very  sorry  too,  for  I  took  a  great 
liking  to  your  uncle.  I  thought  I  had 
found  a  friend." 

"Do  you  give  up  so  soon?  It  is  the 
sketch  over  again;"  she  tried  to  smile. 

"  Certainly  not,  if  you  encourage  me  to 
persevere,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  best 
not  to  force  myself  on  his  notice  at 
present." 

"  Yes — yes — I  only  meant  that — that  I 
felt  so  pflad  last  nig^ht  to  see  how  much 
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uncle  liked  you — for  I  am  sure  he  did  like 
you,  you  have  no  idea  what  a  spell  you 
worked  on  liim — and  I  was  afraid  you 
were  going  to    give    up    all    chance    of 
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smoothing  over  his  remembrance  of  what- 
ever it  is  that  has  upset  him." 

"  Then  you  think  it  is  a  remembrance?" 

*'  Yes,  because  it  was  when  you  told  him 
your  name  that  his  manner  changed ;  of 
course  I  do  not  know  what  he  said  to  you 
.afterwards." 

"He  said  nothing,  scarcely  a  sentence. 
I  must  question  my  mother.  Ah,  I  wish 
you  could  see  my  mother." 

"Is  she  beautiful?"  Clemency  said 
humbly — for  in  that  moment  she  remem- 
bered what  the  sudden  sight  of  Ralph  had 
•driven  from  her  thoughts — the  revelations 
he  had  made  last  night ;  his  mother  was 
probably  a  fine  lady,  far  grander  than  any 
one  she  had  ever  seen. 

He  smiled — "  AYell,  I  don't  know  if  you 
would  think  so,  but  I  have  heard  that 
when  she  was  young  she  was  very  much 
.admired,  and  to  me  she  seems  beautiful 
istill." 
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"  She  is  fashionable,  I  suppose?" 

"ISTot  now — she  knows  fashionable 
people  and  so  on,  but  she  lives  chiefly  at 
Askholme.  It  seems  strangle,  but  she  is 
younger  than  I  am  in  temperament." 

"  How  fond  you  must  be  of  her," 
Clemency  sighed.  She  felt  jealous  of  this 
beautiful  mother  who  could  be  so  young 
and  bright  though  she  was  a  widow. 

Ralph  only  gave  her  a  beaming  smile, 
and  then  he  said  again,  "  I  must  ask  her 
when  I  go  home  if  she  knows  your  uncle, 
and  meantime  you  must  let  me  know  if 
your  uncle  shows  any  softening  towards 
me." 

Clemency  opened  her  large  eyes  and 
gave  him  a  look  of  wonder. 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  ought  not  to  talk  to  you  as  my  uncle  says 
you  are  not  to  ccme  to  Hollow  Mill.  What 
would  you  do  in  such  a  case?" 

She     looked    at    him    in    such    simple 
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good  faith  that  he  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  We  have  not  quarrelled,"  he  said. 
Looking  into  those  sweet  true  eyes,  how- 
could  he  give  up  seeing  her.  "Unless 
Mr.  Runs  wick  has  strictly  forbidden  you 
to  speak  to  me,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
we  may  not  meet  when  we  are  out  walk- 
ing. Unless," — he  waited,  it  was  delight- 
ful to  see  the  suspense  in  her  eyes, 
"  unless,"  he  said  again,  "  you  wish  me  to 
avoid  you  in  your  walks." 

Clemency  had  flushed  at  his  first  words. 
"  Of  course  not,"  she  said,  as  she  drew  her 
delicate  eyebrows  into  a  frown  and  shook 
her  head.  "  But  I  have  half  a  mind  to 
quarrel  with  you  ;  how  can  you  think  my 
uncle  would  be  such  a  tyrant,  or  that  I 
should  disobey  him  in  such  a  manner — he 
only  said  he  did  not  wish  to  see  you  again, 
or  to  hear  you  spoken  of." 

Her  heart  beat  quickly ;  it  seemed  only 
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the  other  day  that  she  had  told  herself  she 
would  never  submit  to  her  uncle's  whims 
if  they  were  unreasonable,  and  yet  she 
had  been  making  herself  out  a  pattern  of 
dutiful  submission. 

By  this  time,  Ralph  had  gathered  so 
many  of  the  exquisite  flame-coloured 
bilberry  leaves,  that  she  scolded  him  for 
his  wastefulness. 

"  No  one  sees  them  here,"  he  said,  "  they 
only  waste  their  beauty." 

"  You  are  a  painter,"  said  Clemency, 
"  and  you  can  say  that  beauty  is  wasted. 
Think  of  the  part  these  leaves  hold  in  the 
glow  that  comes  over  the  moor,  one  sees 
it  ever  so  far  off,  even  as  far  as  the  sands 
at  Flobay."  She  shook  her  head  at  him. 
"  But  I  must  go,  I  ought  to  be  reading  to 
poor  little  Peter,"  she  held  out  her  hand 
for  the  leaves  ;  "  now  good-bye." 

Ralph  had  meant  to  walk  back  with  her, 
but  she  turned  from  him  so  decidedly  that 
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he  contented  liiinself  with  watching  her 
graceful  figure  speeding  over  the  moor 
towards  Daniel's  forg^e. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

MRS.    PICKERING    IS    EMPHATIC. 

fpHERE  was  a  good  deal  of  gossip  always 
flying  hither  and  thither  in  Baxdale. 
Miss  Ormiston's,  meeting  with  the  Squire 
and  his  evident  admiration  for  her  had 
been  duly  discussed,  but  the  Squire  had 
gone  to  London  on  the  day  Ralph  dined 
at  Hollow  Mill,  and  in  his  absence  gossip 
had  growm  far  more  busy. 

It  had  reached  Mrs.  Pickering  at  the 
Parsonage,  where  she  was  again  a  prisoner 
with  gout ;  and  at  the  old  vicarage  Sophy 
had  filled  her  mistress  with  sorrow  by  her 
account  of  Miss  Clemency's  doings. 

"  It's  all  over  the  village  ma'am,"  she 
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said,  "  she  goes  on  tlie  moor  every  day  a' 
purpose  to  meet  Mr.  Ralpla." 

Miss  Phoebe  looked  very  sad,  she  coiikl 
not  keep  the  tears  from  her  mild  blue 
€yes. 

*'  It  is  quite  right  to  tell  me  what  you 
hear,  Sophy,"  she  said,  "  but  as  I  told  you 
yesterday,  I  believe  there  is  some  mistake ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  repeat  this  non- 
sense to  any  one  else." 

"  I !"  Sophy  lifted  both  hands  and 
looked  full  of  ruffled  innocence.  "  Lor', 
ma'am,  I'm  that  careful  I  never  talk  a 
word  hout  of  the  'ouse.  Miss  Clemency 
being  a  friend  of  yours  and  all — if  every 
one  was  as  careful  as  me  indeed,"  and 
Sophy  retreated  from  her  mistress's  mild 
gaze  very  sore  at  heart,  for  Miss  Phoebe 
had,  she  considered,  obliged  her  to  tell  a 
fib — she  could  not  own  that  she  had  started 
the  gossip,  though  she  could  not  have 
denied    it  ;  indeed,    sharp-witted    people 
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might  have  guessed  that  Miss  Ormiston*s 
goings  and  comings  from  Hollow  Mill  could 
only  have  been  watched  from  the  forge  or 
Miss  Phoebe's  cottage,  the  other  houses 
of  Baxdale  lying  too  completely  at  right 
angles  to  command  the  special  point  where 
the  girl  met  Ralph.  Miss  Phoebe's  heart 
was  very  heavy.  Clemency  had  not  once 
been  to  see  her  old  friend  since  Mr.  Ralph's 
visit;  and  Mr.  Ralph  had  scarcely  answered 
when  the  spinster  asked  how  he  had  en- 
joyed his  evening.  He  seemed  to  hnve 
given  up  sketching.  She  had  refused  to 
listen  to  Sophy,  but  she  went  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Pickering  and  found  her  full  of  the 
same  story. 

Mrs.  Pickering  kept  her  gouty  foot  done- 
up  in  flannel  on  the  sofa,  but  she  sat  up- 
right on  a  chair  beside  it,  looking  as 
gloomy  as  her  fair  comely  face  was 
capable  of  looking.  When  she  had  re- 
peated in  a  severe  tone  the  stories  that 
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tad  readied  her  about  Clemency,  she  fixed 
lier  eyes  sternly  on  Miss  Plioebe  and  spoke 
judicially  : 

"  You  really  roust  interfere,  Mis& 
Dawlish ;  the  girl  lias  no  mother  and  no 
friend  so  near  as  you  are,  and  if  she 
gets  no  advice  she  will  get  into  a 
scrape.  The  Vicar  said  he  thought  Mr. 
Glaisdale  admired  her,  and  what  a  prospect 
that  opened  out  to  her,  but  do  you  think 
the  Squire  will  have  anything  to  say  to 
a  girl  who  has  been  talked  of  with  some- 
body else.  No  proper-minded  girl  " — 
Miss  Phoebe  began  a  timid  protest,  but 
Mrs.  Pickering's  firm  voice  mowed  down 
her  feeble  words  without  giving  them  a 
chance — "  would  go  on  meeting  a  man 
who  is  a  stranger  to  her — who  does  not 
visit  her  uncle.  Why,  even  the  Vicar 
knows  very  little  about  him,  and  I  hear 
that  Mr.  Runswick  has  not  once  been 
seen  with  them  on  these  occasions." 
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"  Mr.  Ralph  Las  dined  at  Hollow  Mill," 
Miss  Phoebe  raised  her  voice  at  last. 

"  So  I  hear,  but  only  once.  My  dear 
Miss  Dawlish,  everything  is  known  at 
Baxdale ;  every  fresh  gown  one  wears  is 
discussed;  they  know  when  I  leave  off 
my  gouty  shoe ;  and  I  believe  they  know 
how  often  tlie  Vicar  has  his  hair  cut. 
Yes,"  she  looked  grave  again,  "  Mr. 
Ralph  dined  at  Hollow  Mill  last  Monday  ; 
this  is  Friday,  and  I  hear  that  be  has 
not  been  seen  near  the  house  since.  It 
is  plain  that  Miss  Ormiston's  uncle  knows 
nothing  of  these  meetings  on  the  moor." 

"  But  Mr.  Ralph  may  have  gone 
there  again."  The  spinster's  face  grew 
pinker  than  usual  as  she  spoke,  for  her 
own  conviction  was  that  her  lodger  had 
quarrelled  with  Mr.  Runswick. 

Mrs.  Pickering  gave  her  a  calm,  superior 
smile,  full  of  intense  pity. 

"  No,  Miss  Dawlish.     One  evening  with 
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Mr.  Runswick  was  quite  cnoiigli  for 
him,  that  is  plain.  The  girl  has  no  one 
to  look  after  her  but  you;  and  I  really 
think  it  is  your  simple  duty  to  tell  her 
that  she  is  misconductino;  herself." 

She  dwelt  almost  lovingly  on  these 
last  words. 

Miss  Phoebe's  pink  face  grew  pale.  She 
had  sat  feeling  more  and  more  crushed, 
till  figuratively,  like  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
her  chin  felt  near  her  feet.  But  when 
she  heard  Clemency  accused  of  misconduct, 
she  roused — she  sat  upright,  and  with 
brightened  eyes  looked  steadily  at  Mrs. 
Pickering. 

"Clemency  Ormiston  is  my  dear  child," 
she  said,  with  a  quiet  dignity  that  took  her 
companion  by  surprise.  "  And  I  know  she 
is  not  capable  of  any  misconduct." 

The  Vicar's  wife  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

"Miss    Dawlish,"    she    said,    "I    have 

M  2 
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warned  you.  I  have  told  you  what  a 
motlier  would  do  in  such  a  case." 

Mrs.  Pickering  had  never  had  a  child, 
but  then  a  married  woman,  she  considered, 
must  understand  motherly  feeling  better 
than  a  spinster  could. 

"  If  I  could  interfere,"  she  went  on, 
"  I  would  soon  teach  Miss  Ormiston  to 
respect  public  opinion ;  and,  also,  I 
would  try  and  teach  her  a  little  common 
sense." 

She  moved  with  a  sort  of  flounce  that 
jarred  her  foot,  and  the  sudden  spasm  of 
pain  that  followed  showed  in  her  face. 

"  You  are  suffering,"  Miss  Phoebe  said 
kindly.  "  I  came  to  try  and  cheer  you, 
and  I  fear  I  have  made  you  worse.  I 
will  go  away  now,  and  I  hope  you  will 
soon  be  easier.  I  am  so  sorry  you  are 
suffering,"  she   said  tenderly. 

Mrs.  Pickering  tried  to  smile,  for  she 
scorned  to  complain  of  pain,  but  as  soon 
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as  tlie  door  luicl  closed  on  her  visitor  she 
gave  a  deep  groan  of  relief. 

"  Pig-headed  old  simpleton,"  she  said, 
and  this  exclamation  helped  her  endurance 
wonderfully. 

But  Miss  Phoebe  longed  to  see  Clemency 
— to  hear  from  her  own  sweet  self  the 
explanation  of  all  that  was  happening. 
She  could  not  understand  why  the  girl 
never  came  now  to  see  her. 

Clemency  had  avoided  her  old  friend 
— she  felt  sure  she  would  take  part  with 
her  Uncle  Esau,  and  would  say  that  she 
ouo-ht  not  to  talk  to  a  man  whom  he  had 
forbidden  to  visit  him.  Clemency  had 
never  forgotten  the  day  when  Miss  Phoebe 
had  been  so  "  absurd  "  as  the  girl  called 
it,  about  Mr.  Ralph.  She  was  very  un- 
happy at  home,  her  uncle  scarcely  spoke 
to  her;  he  always  wished  her  good-night 
when  she  left  the  dining-room,  but  he 
looked   more   morose  than  ever,  more  as 
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her  cliiklisli  memory  recalled  him  yearss 
ago,  when  he  had  refused  her  kiss  and  her 
companionship.  If  he  would  return  to  his 
natural  manner  she  would  tell  him  of  her 
meetings  with  Ealph,  for  she  made  no 
secret  of  them ;  but  every  day  increased 
the  restraint  that  his  cold  silence  created. 
He  hardly  spoke  to  the  servants,  and 
when  he  did  he  spoke  impatiently.  To-day, 
when  Clemency  was  starting  for  her  walky 
Lettice  met  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

*'  Ah  wad  speak  wiv  you,  Miss 
Clemency,"  she  said. 

There  was  something  so  pugnacious 
both  in  the  old  servant's  look  and  in  her 
voice  that  Clemency  shrank  from  what 
seemed  likely  to  be  unpleasing. 

"  You  had  better  come  in  here  " — she 
went  on  and  opened  the  dining-room 
door  ;  "  now,  what  is  it,  Lettice  ?" 

"  Ah  sud  ha'  thowt  you  wad  hev 
knawed — nobbut   even  a  gowk  like  Anne 
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can  see  'at  t'master's  sick  or  sorry.  Eh, 
Miss  Ormiston,  you've  angered  him,  Ali'm 
tbinkin' — you  as  he's  set  aside  all  his  ways 
for.  Ah  cannut  bear  to  bide  quiet  an'  see 
him  so  sad  an'  silent,  All  cannut  do  't.'* 

Clemency's  colour  rose. 

"  I  think  3'ou  had  better  mind  your  own 
business,  Lettice.  My  uncle  is  not  angry 
with  me  ;  he  is  not  well,  but  he  prefers 
to  be  left  alone,  and  I  advise  you  to 
respect  his  wishes.  Is  that  all  you  had 
to  say  ?" 

Lettice  looked  at  her  doggedly. 

"  You  know  best.  Miss  Clemency,  what 
vexes  your  uncle  or  what  does  not.  Mebbe 
he  knows  your  doings  on  t'  moor,  an' 
you  may  think  your  carryin's  on  donnut 
Yex  him.  Your  mother  was  t'  same 
afore  you,  an'  she  thowt  no  harm — nobbut 
she  broke  t'master's  heart  wiv  her 
gallivanting." 

"  For  shame,  Lettice  "—Clemency's  in- 
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dignation  flamed  out — "  I'm  not  going  to 
listen  to  abuse  of  my  mother." 

She  spoke  passiouately,  and  then  she 
walked  out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the 
house.  She  felt  very  angry ;  she  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  Hollow  before  she 
could  think  calmly.  Lettice  evidently 
alluded  to  ber  meetiugs  with  Ralph. 

"Well,  the  whole  world  may  know  of 
them  for  what  I  care,"  she  said.  "  What 
possible  harm  can  there  be  in  my  liking 
to  talk  to  a  friend  ?" 

She  felt  very  jDroud  and  ill-used,  and 
went  on  walking  quickly  till  she  reached 
the  edge  of  the  moor.  She  stood  still 
a  few  minutes,  then  turned  suddenly  away, 
and  came  back  to  the  forge. 

Daniel  Lister  was  at  work,  and  as  she 
passed  round  to  the  house-door,  she  nodded 
into  the  forge,  and  asked  how  Peter  was. 

"T'lad's  better,  Ah  thank  you.  Miss 
Phcebe  is  with  him." 
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"  Then  I'll  not  go  up,"  the  girl  said. 
"  Please  give  my  love  to  him  and  to 
Miss  Phoebe  too." 

As  she  went  on  she  heard  Daniel 
■calling,  and  looking  back  she  saw  her 
old  friend. 

Miss  Phoebe  was  hurrying  towards  her 
with  such  a  look  of  love  that  Clemency 
ran  back  and  kissed  the  spinster  and  put 
both  arms  round  her,  "  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you,"  she  said. 

"  I  have  so  missed  you,  my  dear.  What 
has  kept  you  away  ?" 

Then  Miss  Phoebe  held  Clemency's 
hand  between  both  hers,  and  gave  a  long, 
anxious  look  into  the  bright  young  face. 

Clemency's  eyes  twinkled  with  mischief. 
She  was  not  one  bit  afraid  of  this  loving 
inquisitor. 

"  What  are  you  looking  for,  Aunt 
Phoebe  —  I  will  tell  you  everything  you  want 
to  know.     Come  with  me  on  to  the  moor." 
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She  slipped  her  Land  under  Mis& 
Phoebe's  arm  and  led  her  away. 

"You  go  to  the  moor  every  day,  don't 
you,  dear  child  ?" 

"  Yes,  that's  the  first  question.  Now, 
why  do  you  sigh  ?  Look,  there  is  Mr, 
Ralph  coming  to  meet  us." 

Miss  Phoebe  gave  a  frightened  glance, 
for  there  was  Mr.  Ralph,  who  had  seem- 
ingly started  up  out  of  the  bushes  about 
fifty  yards  off.  He  came  sauntering  to- 
wards them  with  an  open  book ;  he 
appeared  to  be  reading,  and  was  un- 
conscious of  their  approach. 

"  Clemency,  dear,  does  he — do  you"  — 
Miss  Phoebe's  face  was  very  pink  and 
puckered — "  I  mean,  does  this  often 
happen  ?"  *  . 

"  "That  Mr.  Ralph  meets  me?  Well, 
yes,  it  has  lately.  Now,  Aunt  Phoebe, 
listen" — somehow  the  sweet  earnestness 
of   Miss    Phoebe's  eyes    made    the    girl's 
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cheeks  tingle.  *'  My  uncle  invited  Mr. 
Ralph  to  dinner,  and  lie  came,  and  we  got 
very  sociable.  What  harm  is  there  if  we  do 
meet  in  our  walks?  AYe  don't  plan  to 
meet — at  least  I  don't.  You  know  I  used 
to  go  to  the  moor  before  I  ever  spoke  to 
Mr.  Ealph." 

He  had  come  up  by  this  time,  and  as 
he  shook  hands  with  Clemency,  Miss 
Phoebe  thought  how  unembarrassed  he 
seemed.  There  was  none  of  the  eager- 
ness she  expected.  She  fancied  he  did 
not  look  specially  pleased,  but  he  turned 
and  walked  beside  them. 

He  began  to  talk  to  her,  taking  no 
notice  of  Clemency,  and  the  spinster  soon 
became  so  happy  between  her  two 
favourites,  that  she  forgot  her  own  fears 
and  Mrs.  Pickering's  lecture. 

"  Have  you  seen  poor  Obadiah  Sleights 
lately  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I    saw     him     yesterday,"    Clemency 
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answered,  "  but  I  don't  know  wliat  lias 
come  to  liim — lie  was  so  dull,  sullen  even, 
that  I  fear  he  is  going  to  be  ill." 

"  Is  that  the  little  cripple  Avho  makes 
baskets  ?"  Ralph  asked  ;   "  he  is  rather  an 
ill-conditioned  pet,  isn't  he  ?" 
,    He  spoke  irritably. 

"  He's  not  a  pet,"  Clemency  said,  "  only 
one  can't  help  pitying  the  poor  fellow. 
He  fell  from  one  of  the  trees  in  the  park 
and  injured  his  back  when  he  was  a 
child." 

"  Lister  was  telling  me  about  him ;  and 
he  says  he's  a  sullen  chap.  Spite  of  his 
lameness,  he  can  move  wonderfully 
quickly  when  he  likes.  I  see  him  skulk- 
ing among  the  gorse  sometimes,  as  if  he 
were  hiding." 

"  Poor  boy  " — Miss  Phoebe  shook  her 
head.  "  Daniel  Lister  is  hard  in  judging, 
but  you  have  worked  a  great  change  in 
Obadiah,  Clemency.     I  used  to  be  afraid 
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of  him,  lie  was  so  surly  to  me,  and  now 
he's  quite  civil." 

"  The  poor  lad  had  got  a  bad  name," 
Clemency  said ;  "he  knew  everyone  ex- 
pected him  to  be  crabbed,  so  he  acted  up 
to  his  character.  He  was  never  cross  to 
me  till  lately ;"  she  sighed ;  while  she 
spoke,  the  thought  came,  how  exactly  her 
words  fitted  her  uncle's  case.  If  people 
had  been  kind  and  loving  to  him,  his 
life  might  have  been  very  different. 

"I  think  what  makes  Daniel  hard," 
said  Miss  Phoebe — she  was  troubled  at 
the  accusation  she  had  brought  against 
the  blacksmith — "  is  because  he  sees 
Peter's  patience.  Peter  is  not  a  cripple, 
but  he  has  been  suffering  for  years  a  good 
deal  more  than  Obadiah  has,  and  yet 
Daniel  says,  take  him  when  you  will,  there 
is  always  a  bright  smile  on  Peter's  face. 
I  think,  you  know,  he  must  keep  up  a 
habit    of    looking    cheerful    when   he   is 
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alone,"    slie  said  simply,    "  and  lie  never 
complains." 

"  Would  Peter  care  to  see  me,  do  you 
think  ?"  said  Ralph. 

"  Of  course  he  would,"  Clemency  said, 
*'  but,  oh,  I  wish  you  would  go  and  see 
Obadiah  too.  He  says  that  only  ladies 
have  tender  hearts,  gentlemen  have  no 
feeling  at  all  for  suffering  or  poverty ; 
he  said  yesterday,  the  Vicar  only  went  to 
see  him  because  it  was  his  duty." 

"I  will  certainly  go  and  see  hira." 
Ralph  looked  at  her  in  his  usual  manner, 
for  he  saw  that  Miss  Phoebe's  face  was 
turned  the  other  way. 

For  some  time  past  they  had  heard 
sounds  coming  towards  them,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  Mr.  Pickering  galloped  up.  . 
He  stopped  his  horse,  and  glancing  at 
the  group  he  looked  grave,  he  bowed  to  the 
ladies  and  nodded  to  Ralph,  and  then  urged 
his  horse  forward  without  waiting  to  speak. 
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Miss  Phoebe  felt  suddenly  dumb.  The 
glamour  that  had  blinded  her  disappeared, 
and  she  saw  the  light  in  which  her  con- 
duct would  appear  both  to  the  Vicar  and 
to  Esau  Runswick.  She  was  actually 
aiding  these  young  people  in  their  doubt- 
ful behaviour,  and  countenancing  their 
meetings  by  her  presence. 

"  Clemency,  my  dear,"  she  said  tremu- 
lously, "  I  must  go  home." 

It  was  an  unexpected  relief  when  the 
girl  said,  "  I  am  going  with  you.  You  will 
go  on  and  see  Obadiah,"  she  said  to  Ralph, 
and  then  she  nodded  and  turned  away. 

But  he  had  felt  baulked  all  through  the 
walk.  He  w^as  not  going  to  lose  her  so 
easily.  "Will  you  wait  for  me  ?  I  will 
join  you  later,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  as 
they  shook  hands. 

Clemency  w^as  vexed;  this  was  the  first 
hint  he  had  given  that  he  wished  for  any 
concealment  in  their  meetin'^s. 
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"  Oh,   no,"   slie    said    aloud.       "  I    am 
i going   home.       Come,  dear  Aunt,  let   us 

go?" 

Miss  Phoebe  walked  on  in  silence.  She 
felt  sure  that  Clemency  ayrs  to  be  trusted, 
and  she  knew  the  girl  detested  interfer- 
ence. "  No  one  likes  it,"  the  gentle- 
woman thought.  "  I  should  go  and  see 
Mrs.  Pickering  more  often  if  she  did  not 
interfere  with  me."  Here  was  the  oppor- 
tunity she  had  longed  for,  but  she  could 
not  find  the  courage  to  use  it.  And  yet 
it  was  terrible  to  think  that  her  darling 
was  being  talked  about  and  misjudged. 
Miss  Phoebe  walked  on  with  a  heavy  heart 
though  her  face  was  serene. 

She  looked  at  Clemency  after  a  while,, 
and  she  saw  that  the  girl  was  thinking 
deeply. 

"  I  am  surely  growing  conceited," 
thought  the  spinster.  "  She  is  better  than 
I  am,  and  she  will  be  rightly  guided — trust 
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and  prayer  must  be  better  tlian  setting 
oneself  up  for  a  guide  to  those  who  pray 
themselves." 

Clemency  was  silent  till  she  reached  the 
old  vicarage,  and  then  she  said  good-bye, 
in  answer  to  her  friend's  pressing  invita- 
tion to  come  in  and  rest. 

"  I  want  to  get  home  as  [fast  as  I  can, 
thank  you,"  she  said. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

DOUBT. 

T)  ALPH  liad  turned  away  wlien  they  left 
him,  but  he  did  not  go  far.  His 
impulse  was  strong  to  follow  Clemency,  so 
as  to  join  her  as  soon  as  she  parted  from 
Miss  Phoebe,  he  could  not  put  any  greater 
space  between  them.  His  heartbeat  fast 
and  his  pulses  throbbed  with  passionate 
eagerness — something  told  him  he  was  not 
himself,  that  his  usual  calm  judgment  had 
deserted  him.  He  wanted  to  see  Clemency 
alone ;  he  had  nothing  special  to  say  to 
her,  and  yet  the  barrier  that  Miss  Phoebe's 
presence  had  interposed  to  his  words  and 
looks,  to  the  long  gazings  in  which  he  had 
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accustomed  himself  to  indulge,  Lad  driven 
him  almost  frantic  with  impatience. 

He  soon  reached  the  skirt  of  the  moor 
on  the  side  nearest  Hollow  Mill,  and  thou 
striding  across  the  narrow  road  that 
divided  it  from  the  enclosed  waste  above 
the  hollow,  he  stood  back  among  the 
bushes,  waiting  like  a  spider  till  Clemency 
should  appear  at  the  gate. 

He  had  not  Ions;  to  wait.  She  came 
slowly,  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  a  pensive, 
almost  a  sad  expression  on  her  sweet  face. 
Ealph's  excitement  at  the  sight  of  her 
startled  him,  and  he  made  a  great  effort  at 
self-controh 

She  heard  him  before  she  saw  him,  and 
she  looked  annoyed,  and  went  on  towards 
the  next  orate. 

"  I  have  not  had  a  word  with  you,"  he 
said.  "  Let  us  go  back  on  to  the  moor  for 
five  minutes." 

*'  I  cannot,  indeed." 

N  2 
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*'  Then  I  must  speak  to  you  here.  I 
believe  I  ought  to  have  gone  home  at  once, 
but  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  you.  I 
am  going  now  without  delay.  If  I  find 
my  mother  knows  anything  about  this 
matter  which  disturbs  your  uncle  I  will 
bring  her  back  with  me  to  set  it  right. 
Surely  you  will  say  Good-bye  to  me  " — for 
Clemency  had  begun  to  walk  on  again. 

She  turned  round  to  him  with  a  smile ; 
she  was  far  more  composed  than  he  was. 

"  Of  course  I  will  say  Good-bye.  I  will 
thank  you  and  your  mother  too,  if  be- 
tween you  you  can  reconcile  dear  Uncle 
Esau  to  his  fellow  creatures,  I  shall  be  for 
ever  grateful  to  you  both." 

She  spoke  warmly,  and  her  heart  spoke 
in  her  eyes.  Ralph  kept  her  hand  so 
tightly  clasped  that  she  could  not  draw  it 
away,  and  the  colour  stole  into  her  face 
under  his  ardent  gaze. 

"I  will  let  you  go  now,''  he  whispered, 
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"  but  you  must  meet   me  again    when  I 
come  back." 

She  broke  away  from  liim — and  she  had 
reached  the  other  gate  in  an  instant. 

Ralph  was  not  quite  sure  where  Mr. 
Runswick's  ground  began  and  ended,  and 
he  took  his  way  slowly  back  to  the  moor. 

It  was  quite  true  that  he  had  intended 
to  go  to  Askholme  and  question  his  mother 
about  Esau  Runswick,  but  he  had  put  off 
doing  this  because  he  could  not  tear  him- 
self from  Baxdale.  He  had  said  to  himself 
that  a  week  or  so  hence  he  should  find  his 
mother  alone  and  at  leisure  to  listen  to 
him,  but  he  knew  that  this  had  not  been 
his  real  motive.  A  revelation  had  come 
to  Ralph,  and  he  roused  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  living  in  a  dream,  which 
must  end  one  way  or  another.  His  irri- 
tation at  the  sight  of  Miss  Phoebe,  and 
then  the  grave  look  of  surprise  on  the 
Vicar's  face,  had  told  their  own  story  to  a 
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miucl  accustomed  to  deal  firmly  with  iti=-elf, 
as    Ralph's   was.      He   had   gone   to    see 
Clemency  day  after  day  with  no  definite 
idea  of  consequences ;  and  to-day  he  had 
discovered    two    things,     that    she    was 
necessary    to    him,    and    that    be    could 
not    endure    the    presence    of     a     third 
person    when    he    was    with    her.     Mar- 
riage was  an  idea  that  Ralph  had   shrunk 
from ;   some   day  when   he  had   no    fond 
mother  to  go  to  he  might  bo  glad  of  a  wife 
to   manao'e  his    house    and    receive    his 
guests,    but    he  had  known   too   little  of 
home  life  to  create  for  himself  any  vivid 
j^icture  of  its  joys.      For  a  moment   he 
thought     he     would    go     to     Askholme 
and    ask   his    mother's    advice,    but   this 
idea    was     instantly     dismissed     with     a 
sort    of  contempt  at  himself  for  haviug 
entertained  it. 

He   had   never    consulted   Madame    de 
Kerjean,  it  was  she  who   always   came   to 
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bim  for  advice  in  all  tilings,  and  lie  felt 
that  already  Clemency's  image  interposed 
itself  between  him  and  his  mother.  If  he 
must  take  advice  he  felt  far  more  reliance 
on  her  simple  wisdom  than  on  that  of  any 
woman  he  had  ever  seen. . 

But  did  Clemency  care  for  him  ? 
Yesterday  he  would  have  said  she  did, 
but  to-day  her  manner  had  surprised  him — 
she  had  been  calm  and  smiling,  and  just 
now  it  seemed  that  she  really  wished 
to  avoid  him. 

Miss  Phoebe  had  more  than  once  hinted 
at  the  Squire's  admiration  for  her  young 
friend,  but  Ralph  had  not  paid  much  heed 
till  he  saw  the  Squire's  bold  looks  in. 
church. 

Daniel  Lister  had  told  him  that  Mr. 
Glaisdale  was  expected  at  Baxdale  the  next 
day.  Was  he  quite  wise  in  going  away 
from  Clemency  just  now  ? 

"  Yes  !    If  she  can  care  for  a  fellow  like 
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Olaisdale — a  man  wlio  is  probably  only 
amusing  himself — why — I'm  best  away 
from  Baxdale." 

The  words  struck  him  as  having  more 
meaning  than  they  showed,  but  he  went 
back  and  thought  of  Clemency,  and  forgot 
them. 
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TN  one  way  there  had  been  truth  in 
Lettice's  accusation.  If  Clemency 
had  been  less  absorbed  by  the  thought  of 
Ralph,  she  would  not  have  been  content 
to  leave  her  uncle  in  peace.  But  every 
time  she  parted  from  her  new  friend  she 
remembered  so  many  things  which  she  had 
meant  to  say  ;  thought  was  busied  going- 
over  what  had  been  said  and  planning  not 
to  forget  again ;  she  was  puzzled  too  by 
the  new  sensations  which  were  o^rowinsf 
into  her  life,  and  which,  like  some  unknown 
plant,  seemed  to  put  forth  stronger  and 
more   exquisite  blossoms   every    day.      It 
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was  only  at  meal-times,  in  her  uncle's 
presence,  that  a  pall  seemed  to  fall  over 
the  bright  delicious  retrospect  in  which 
she  lived,  for  it  was  chiefly  retrospect;  if 
she  looked  forward,  it  was  to  the  next 
meeting  with  Mr.  Ralph.  No  worldly  or 
conventional  element  had  come  to  disturb 
her  dream,  nor  as  yet  was  tliere  a  suspicion 
that  this  was  love ;  till  she  saw  Miss  Phoebe, 
it  had  seemed  as  if  the  blissful  friendship 
might  go  on  for  ever.  She  did  not  love 
her  uncle  less ;  she  longed  for  the  old 
freedom  of  intercourse  which  seemed,  as  she 
recalled  it,  to  have  been  greater  than  it 
really  was.  But  even  when  she  sat  looking 
at  him,  if  he  turned  round  and  met  her  eyes 
fixed  wistfully  on  his,  he  looked  away 
abruptly.  She  felt  as  if  an  appeal 
would  only  widen  the  distance  between 
them.  To-day  when  she  waked  she  felt' 
troubled;  there  was  no  glad  .upspring 
in  her  spirits ;    Ralph   was    going     away,, 
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and  even  without  this,  tliere  was  cause 
for  depression.  She  had  resolved  last 
night  that  she  would  not  meet  him  again. 
Miss  Phoebe  had  not  spoken  out,  but  her 
eyes  had  said  what  she  thought. 

"  I  don't  think  Dorothy  would  have 
gone  without  telling  her  mother." 

Clemency  had  said  this  sorrowfully 
before  she  went  to  sleep,  and  she  cried 
softly  in  the  darkness  for  the  young 
mother  whose  fragile,  delicate  face  she  so 
fondly  remembered. 

Probably  Mrs.  Ormiston's  advice  and 
guidance  w^ould  not  have  been  of  a  helpful 
kind,  but  then  Clemency  only  knew  her 
mother  through  the  irradiating  halo  of 
death  ;  whenever  Lettice  had  tried  to  repre- 
sent the  real  state  of  things,  she  had  always 
severely  suppressed  her. 

This  morning  at  breakfast  Clemency 
became  conscious  of  a  change  in  her 
uncle's  manner.     Twice  when  she  looked 
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up  out  of  a  reverie,  she  met  Ms  eyes  keenly 
observing  lier ;  but  when  she  spoke,  he  only 
gave  a  short,  dry  answer.  She  was  sitting 
absorbed  in  the  thought  of  Ralph,  wonder- 
ing whether  he  had  indeed  gone  away, 
when  she  heard  in  a  peremptory  tone — 

"  Clemency." 

"  Yes,  Uncle."  She  looked  up — her 
uncle's  eyes  were  fixed  full  upon  her ;  she 
blushed,  and  she  saw  the  cynical  smile 
she  used  to  shrink  from,  on  his  lips. 

"  May  I  ask  the  subject  of  your 
thoughts?"  he  said.  "I  had  to  speak 
twice  before  you  heard  me — they  must 
have  been  very  interesting." 

Clemency  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
her  usual  quickness  deserted  her. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking 
of,  Uncle  ;  you  would  not  like  me  to  tell 
you,"  and  as  she  spoke  even  tlie  tips  of 
her  little  ears  grew  red  with  the  blush 
that  spread  over  her  face  and  throat. 
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Mr.  Ruiiswick's  smile  grew  more  sar- 
castic still. 

"  It  is  a  pity  I  disturbed  you."  He 
rose  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room, 
gathering  up  some  business  letters  which 
he  had  received  by  the  morning's  post. 
One  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  and  Clemency 
stooped  for  it.  Then,  as  she  placed  it  in 
his  hand,  she  cleared  her  throat  nervously. 

"  Uncle,  please  don't  be  angry,  but — " 

"You  are  mistaken,"  he  said  coldly; 
"there  is  no  anger  in  the  case.  You 
exaggerate  a  mere  trifle." 

He  went  out.  He  did  not  see  the  tears 
that  sprang  into  the  girl's  eyes,  or  the 
hopelessness  with  which  she  sank  into  her 
chair.  She  told  herself  in  her  quick 
repentance  that  she  deserved  rebuke,  that 
she  had  grown  in  these  days  to  neglect 
her  uncle  and  all  her  duties ;  that  she 
left  Peter  entirely  to  Miss  Phoebe's  care ; 
and  worse  than  that,  she  had  only  spent 
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a  few  huiTied  minutes  witli  Obadiah  when 
she  saw  that  he  was  sullen  and  hard  to 
please,  aud  when  slie  knew — for  his 
mother  had  said  so — that  no  one  else 
had  any  influence  for  good  over  him. 

.  She  would  not  have  suffered  so  keenly, 
however,  if  she  had  known  how  little  her 
uncle  had  felt  her  neglect  till  his  atten- 
tion had  been  drawn  to  it. 

That  mornino^  as  he  came  in  from  his 
sea-bath  Lettice  was  dusting  in  the  hall, 
and  she  looked  round  as  he  passed  her. 

''  Ah'm  thinkin'  it  'ud  do  Miss 
Ormiston  a  power  of  good  to  go  down 
to  t'  sea  instead  of  alius  loitering  aboot  t' 
moor." 

Mr.  Runswick  did  not  answer,  though 
the  significance  of  the  woman's  tone 
struck  him. 

Lettice  went  on  dusting  the  old  cabinet 
in  the  hall — she  never  allowed  any  one 
else   to  touch  the   master's    rarities — but 
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&he  muttered  to  the  china  bowls  and 
quaint  curios  on  the  top  of  the  cabinet  the 
rest  of  her  communication  respecting 
Olemency — "  Obadiah's  t'  safe  screen, 
nobbut  when  she  went  to  Obadiah  she  alius 
carried  eggs  or  mebbe  a  nosegay  wiv  her, 
and  now  she  slips  out  wivout  so  much  as 
saying,  '  Ah'm  going — eh,  it's  t'  mother 
over  again.'  " 

She  knew  that  Mr.  Runswick  must  hear 
her  while  he  stood  wiping  his  shoes  on 
the  door-mat.  But  now  he  spoke  so 
fiercely  that  she  quivered  with  sudden 
fright.  ' 

""What's  that  you're,  muttering  to  your- 
self ?  If  there's  anything  wrong,  say  it 
out  in  God's  name,  you  chattering  fool." 

Lettice's  wrath  overcame  her  fear.  No 
one  had  ever  called  her  by  such  a  name, 
and  her  blood  leapt  in  sudden  flame  to  her 
face. 

"  Ah  may  be  that    an'  worse,   nobbut 
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Ali'm  none  blind,  Mr.  Runs  wick ;  Ah 
knows  young  lasses  mun  be  watclied  for 
if  you  means  'em  to  go  straight — an'  Ah 
thowt  ye  had  larned  the  lesson  afore 
Miss  Ormiston  were  born  nor  thowt  on. 
Eh  !  t'  lassies  is  kittle  cattle  when  there's 
lads  handy  an'  willin'," 

He  passed  on  to  the  dining-room,  too 
angry  to  ask  questions ;  but  Clemency's 
absorption  at  breakfast  had  confirmed 
Lettice's  suspicions,  and  when  he  left  the 
girl  so  suddenly,  he  resolved  to  watch  her 
proceedings.  He  was  deeply  wounded ; 
he  had  never  trusted  his  sister ;  her 
principles  and  ideas  had  been  so  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  his  own  that  she 
only  afforded  support  to  his  low  opinion 
of  her  sex ;  but  Clemency  had  won  his 
trust.  Against  all  his  convictions  he  had 
believed  in  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  this 
young  girl,  and  now  she  had  chosen  the 
time  when  he  had  been   so  utterly  shaken 
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by  this  living  voice  from  the  past  to 
deceive  him.  He  had  gone  in  to  break- 
fast determined  to  question  her — and  what 
had  happened  ? 

8be  had  refused  to  answer  him,  and 
had  let  him  see  that  she  had  disobeyed  his 
express  wish. 

She  had  gone  on  the  moor  to  meet 
Ralph  de  Kerjean.  Esau  sat  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand.  His  grief  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  It  would  have  eased 
the  dull  ache  at  his  heart  if  he  could 
have  lessened  some  of  the  weight  there 
by  tears — but  this  was  a  luxury  denied 
to  him.  And  he  had  no  comfort  within — 
not  one  ray  of  light  struggled  into  his 
dark  soul,  wilfully  dark  now,  for  since 
Clemency  had  come  to  Hollow  Mill,  Esau, 
watching  her,  and  learning  from  her 
frank  simple  nature  the  guiding  power  of 
her  life,  had  begun  to  wonder  whether  the 
teaching  of   his   childhood  was    after   all 
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as  unreal  as  he  liad  grown  to  tliink  it ; 
God  mio^ht  be  sometbino;  nearer  and  more 
personal  than  the  mystic  essence  he  had 
read  of.  One  day  he  had  even  said  to 
Clemency  that  h-e  believed  it  was  religion 
that  made  the  difference  between  women 
and  women,  and  the  girl  hoped  that  one 
day  he  too  would  experience  its  effects. 
Now  he  shook  himself  free  from  these 
yearnings  as  from  some  hideous  deceit, 
but  he  could  not  easily  tear  out  of  his 
heart  the  fatherly  love  that  had  grown 
there  for  this  girl. 

His  face  drooped  till  it  was  hidden 
between  his  hands  as  he  rested  his  arms 
on  the  table,  and  he  sobbed — dry,  hard 
sobbing,  that  shuddered  through  his  frame 
and  shook  him  even  visibly  as  he  sat. 
It  was  as  if  his  good  and  evil  angel  were 
struggling  in  his  soul — the  one  striving 
to  keep  the  feeble  faith  so  newly  revived 
from  being  destroyed,  the  other  hounding 
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on  Lis  suspicions  and  rousing  up  in  his 
memory  every  trifling  blemish  shown,  every 
silly  word  uttered  by  Clemency,  to  prove 
that  she  and  her  creed  were  equally  a  lie. 

At  last  he  roused.  .  .  . 

He  could  not  undo  her  deceit  and  dis- 
obedience, but  there  should  be  no  more 
of  it  ;  his  sister's  child  should  not 
follow  in  her  mother's  footsteps  if  he 
could  help  it :  and  in  Clemency's  case 
there  might  be  worse  results  than  in  her 
mother's,  for  he  did  not  believe  this 
young  fellow  would  marry  her.  A  man 
in  de  Kerjean's  position  would  look  for 
a  title,  or  a  large  fortune  with  his 
wife. 

Esau  Runswick  rose  up  hastily.  While 
he  had  been  sitting  there  "  like  a  woman, 
crying  over  spilt  milk,"  he  said  bitterly, 
Clemency  was  probably  with  her  lover. 

He  never  knew  how  long  a  time  he  had 
spent  in  this  dire  mental  wretchedness,  but 
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he  was  fully  roused  now  and  looked  around 
him  ;  he  determined  to  watch  Clemenc}^ 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  Timothy 
carelessly  if  Miss  Ormiston  had  gone 
out. 

Timothy  did  not  know,  and  his  master 
told  him  it  was  of  no  consequence ;  but 
Timothy,  dull  as  he  seemed,  knew  as 
much  about  the  estrans^ement  between 
Miss  Ormiston  and  her  uncle  as  Lettice  did, 
and  he  took  this  inquiry  as  a  good  sign. 
He  went  straight  to  the  kitchen,  and  at 
the  door  he  met  Clemency  coming  out  of 
it  with  her  bird-cao-e  in  her  hand.  She 
had  been  unwilling  to  meet  Lettice  after 
yesterday's  affront,  but  she  could  not 
neglect  her  bird,  and  she  had  sprinkled 
the  cage  with  fresh  sand,  and  filled  its 
water-glass,  without  saying  one  word  to 
the  housekeeper. 

Timothy  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass, 
and  then  be   reflected  that  it    might  be 
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simpler  to  tell  Miss  Clemency  herself 
instead  of  first  taking  counsel  with.  Let- 
tice,  so  he  followed  the  girl  to  the  foot  of 
the  staircase. 

"  T'  master  was  askin'  for  you,  Miss 
Ormiston,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  Clemency  answered.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  had  known  all  through 
the  morning  that  she  must  see  Uncle 
Esau  again,  for  it  weighed  upon  her  that 
he  had  given  her  an  opening  for  confidence 
and  that  she  had  wilfully  thrown  him  back. 

She  hurried  upstairs  with  her  charge, 
the  bird  looking  yet  more  golden  from 
the  tufts  of  fresh  greenery  that  decorated 
its  cage,  and  then  setting  it  down 
Clemency  stood  still  a  moment  and  col- 
lected her  thoughts.  She  would  go  at 
once  to  her  uncle  and  tell  him  everything; 
it  would  be  so  much  happier  to  feel  that 
at  least  she  had  no  reserve  with  him. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said,  in   answer   to  her 
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knock,  but  he  looked  surprised  to  see  wba 
it  was. 

"  I  did  not  send  for  you,  Clemency." 
"  I  heard  you  had  asked  for  me,  uncle." 
She  came  up  to  the  table  and  rested  her 
hand  upon  it.  It  had  been  easy  to  say 
upstairs  that  she  would  go  and  tell  every- 
thing to  Uncle  Esau,  but  she  had  not 
then  realised  how  dark  and  stern  he  could 
look. 

"  Uncle  " — her  voice  sounded  false  and 
faltering,  and  he  looked  sterner  than  ever 
— "  you  asked  me  at  breakfast  what  I 
was  thinking  of,  and  I  refused  to  tell 
you  because  I  was " — she  paused,  and 
jerked  out  hurriedly,  "  thinking  of  Mr. 
Ralph."  He  held  up  his  hand,  but  she 
went  on  bravely  now ;  she  had  shrunk 
from  saying  the  forbidden  word.  "  And  I 
have  seen  him  very  often  since  he  came 
here — I  have  seen  him  every  day  !"  He  was 
looking  at  her  so  searchingly — so  cruelly, 
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it  seemed  to  ber — that  she  reddened  as- 
she  had  done  at  breakfast.  "  You  had 
not  forbidden  me  to  see  him" — she  began 
to  feel  defiant,  for  he  looked  as  if  she 
had  done  some  great  wrong — "  I  did  not 
plan  to  meet  him,  but  I  went  on  the  moor, 
and — and  he  used  to  come  there " 

He  had  not  once  taken  his  eyes  from 
her  face  ;  he  had  no  pity  for  the 
scorching  blush  that  made  her  feel  as  if 
she  must  hide  her  eyes  from  this 
terrible    scrutiny. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said,  when  she  paused  ; 
"  what  next  ?" 

Clemency  raised  her  head  and  looked 
at  him  with  quiet  dignity.  She  began  to 
understand  what  he  meant. 

"That  is  all,"  she  answered.  "  He 
said  good-bye  to  me  yesterday,  and  he  has 
gone  away  to  see  his  mother,  perhaps  to 
bring  her  here." 

She  shrank  with  fear  at  the  effect  of 
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ber  words ;  Mr.  Runswick  started  from 
liis  chair,  and  then  staggered  back  as  if 
lie  had  been  struck.  For  an  instant  he 
grew  ahnost  as  red  as  Clemency  had  be- 
come, and  then  he  looked  so  ghastly  that 
she  feared  he  was  ill.  He  stood  with 
closed  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
looked  at  ber. 

"  Do  you  suppose  he  has  started  to  go 
home  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  told  me  he  should  go  early." 

He  stood ;  still  looking  at  her,  it  was 
very  hard  to  keep  his  suspicion  of  her 
truth. 

"  You  mean  me,  then,  to  believe, 
Clemency,  that  these  meetings  bave  been 
of  an  ordinary  nature — there  bas  been  no 
love-making?" 

"  I  have  not  thouo:ht  of  them  in  that 
way." 

The  simple  expression  in  her  eyes  was 

clouded,  for  every  moment   was  teaching 
/ 
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Clemency  a  new  reading  of  herself,  and 
of  lier  feelings  towards  Ralph  de  Ker- 
jean.  She  did  not  even  feel  sure  that  she 
was  speaking  the  truth ;  and  yet  how 
could  she  say  she  loved  a  man  who  had 
never  spoken  of  love  to  her  ?  Mr.  Ralph 
had  only  said  "friendship"  when  he  talked 
of  their  relation  to  one  another,  and  she 
had  not  thought  of  love  then,  only  his 
parting  words  had  troubled  her.  She  saw 
doubt  and  anger  coming  again  to  her 
uncle's  face,  and  she  could  not  bear  it. 
A  sudden  new  power  rose  within  her : 
all  at  once  she  felt  as  if  she  were  years 
older,  and  she  broke  through  the  reserve 
which  had  seemed  like  iron  before. 

"Uncle!" 

She  went  forward  and  took  one  of  the 
hands  that  hung  down  listlessly  beside 
him.  "  Why  are  you  so  harsh  and  cruel 
to  me  ?  I  was  perhaps  wrong  in  what  I 
did,   but  you  took  away  your  love  from 
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me — you  would  not  even  speak  to  me — you 
left  me  to  myself."  Then,  half  ashamed 
of  this  show  of  deep  feeling,  she  looked  up 
at  him  with  tearful  eyes  and  a  winning 
smile. 

"  Don't  you  remember  when  I  was 
little  I  played  truant  because  you  would 
not  love  me.  Ah  !  uncle,  this  has  been 
your  fault  after  all." 

He  had  not  drawn  his  hand  aAvay,  and 
she  kissed  it  before  she  let  it  go.  He 
longed  to  believe  her — his  heart  was 
going  out  to  her  of  its  own  accord — but 
all  this  transition  of  feeling  had  been  too 
quick  for  him  ;  he  could  not  follow  it,  and 
because  he  could  not,  he  thought  Clemency 
was  perhaps  acting ;  he  would  not  commit 
himself  till  he   had  time  to  reflect. 

"  Leave  me  now ;  I  will  speak  to  you 
later  on,"  he  said,  in  a  gentler  voice. 
"  Just  now  1  am  upset.  I  want  a  little 
time  to  myself." 
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A   CLIMAX. 

IIIR.     RUNSWICK    bad    crossed    the 
moor  and  was  near  the  gate  of  Mr. 
Glaisdale's   avenue.      By   degrees  he  had 
grown  calm  after  Clemency  left  him. 

The  shock  caused  by  the  idea  of  Julie's 
proximity  passed  away ;  for  when  he  had 
convinced  himself  that  it  was  improbable, 
he  was  convinced  too  that  Ralph  de  Ker- 
jean  would  not  return  to  Baxdale.  It 
sounded,  Esau  thought,  like  an  excuse  that 
the  young  fellow  should  have  said  he  would 
go  away  and  bring  his  mother  to  the 
village,  unless,  indeed,  he  meant  to  marry 
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Clemency,  but  in  that  case  lie  would  have 
made  sure  of  her  before  he  went  away. 

"  There  Is  not  much  mischief  done,  I 
think,"  he  said,  "  he  has  not  declared 
himself ;  and  when  he  does  not  come  back 
she  will  understand  that  she  is  deserted, 
and  her  pride  will  recoil ;  and  then,  perhaps 
Glaisdale  will  not  find  it  hard  to  win  her." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Runswick  had 
gone  back  to  his  belief  in  his  niece,  though 
he  had  answered  her  appeal  so  coldly. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  wise  measure  to 
return  the  Squire's  visit  without  further 
delay.  It  cost  him  an  effort  however  to 
set  out  on  the  expedition.  Tom  Sleights' 
cottage  was  just  outside  the  park  gates, 
and  as  he  passed  by  Mr.  Runswick  looked 
in  at  the  low-browed  doorway  to  speak  to 
Obadiah,  whom  Clemency  had  once  taken 
him  to  see.  He  scarcely  knew  why  he  did 
this  ;  he  had  gone  that  way  before,  and 
had  passed  the  cottage,  and  had  not  gone 
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in;  perhaps  to-day  some  remembrance  of 
Letfcice's  words  lingered,  and  lie  longed  to 
find  out  that  Clemency  had  really  been  to 
the  moor  to  see  the  cripple,  and  had  only 
met  Ralph  de  Kerjean  on  her  road. 

But  as  he  looked  in  he  saw  Obadiah's 
empty  cushioned  chair  in  its  usual  place, 
just  within  the  doorway;  patient,  pale- 
faced  Sally  Sleights  was  stooping  over  a 
long  table  near  the  window  ironing. 

Mr.  Runswick  never  spoke  to  any  one  if 
he  could  help  it,  and  now  he  took  no 
notice  of  Mrs.  Sleights,  thereby  adding 
another  faggot  to  the  bundle  of  ill  feeling 
which  was  gathered  against  him,  for  she 
saw  him  plainly,  and  came  to  the  window 
and  looked  after  him,  callino-  him  in  her 
lieart  an  "  old  niggard."  He  walked 
on  heedless  of  the  autumn  glory  of  the 
moor,  on  this  bright  October  day  it 
glowed  in  golden  radiance;  he  had  no 
eyes   for    the    inquisitive   yellow-hammer 
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hopping  from  bush  to  bush,  and  watching 
Mm  with  bright  eyes  ;  the  grasshoppers, 
too,  seemed  to  think  they  ought  to  act  as 
heralds  of  his  approach,  and  kept  up  a 
sharp  metaUic  cUnk  of  accompaniment  to 
his  footsteps. 

He  paused  and  looked  down  the  leaf- 
strewn  road  with  its  double  avenue  on 
either  side,  irregular  where  tall  elms  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  or  had  died  of 
simple  old  age  and  had  been  replaced  by 
young  successors.  On  the  left  was  a 
beck  with  high  banks  on  each  side,  once 
covered  by  tall  trees  ;  now  there  was  only 
a  tree  here  and  there,  sometimes  on  the 
top  of  the  bank,  sometimes  below^,  stretch- 
ing across  the  beck  and  making  pictures 
of  gfolden  leaves  and  dark  brown  trunks  in 
the  water  below,  most  vivid  where,  in  an 
occasional  lack  of  foliage,  the  sun  poured 
down  and  banished  the  cool  shadow, 
glorifjdng   the   reflections    in  the   water, 
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which  gleamed  a  brilliant  gold  as  the  wind 
rippled  its  flow. 

But  Mr.  Runswick  was  not  looking  at  the 
light  and  shade  of  the  avenue.  His  eyes 
went  on  to  the  grand  old  Manor-House, 
which  showed  a  glimpse  of  its  gables  and 
quaint  chimney  stacks  at  some  distance;  and 
then  he  looked  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other,  through  the  massive  trunks  of 
the  avenue,  at  the  far  stretching  park  with 
its  groups  of  magnificent  trees. 

"  His  surroundings  are  good,"  he 
thought,  "  and  Grlaisdale  is  not  old  or  ugly  ; 
he  is  just  the  sort  of  self-possessed  fellow 
a  woman  likes."  He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
in  contempt  of  the  folly  which  had  led 
him  in  a  moment  of  impulse  to  ask  Ralph 
de  Kerjean  to  the  mill  instead  of  asking  the 
Squire  ;  he  had  shrunk  from  any  show  of 
desire  for  this  acquaintance,  and  yet 
Glaisdale  had  made  it  plain  enough  that  he 
admired  Clemency. 
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Esau's  thoughts  were  disturbed  by  a 
movement  among  the  pine  trees  which 
stood  in  a  clump  just  within  the  park,  on 
the  right  of  the  avenue.  He  looked,  and  saw 
first  one  fir  cone,  and  then  another,  rise  up 
into  the  air  as  if  they  were  having  a  jump- 
ing match  ;  then  one  rose  as  high  as  the 
top  of  a  pine  tree,  and  this  exploit  was 
followed  by  a  shrill  cry  of  triumph. 

Mr.  Runswick  stood  still  and  stared 
intently  between  the  red  pine  boles. 

There  he  saw  a  small  creature  looking 
like  a  great  monkey  capering  about 
and  throwing  fir-cone  after  fir-cone  at 
others  that  remained  upon  the  trees. 

Mr.  Runswick  stepped  over  the  low^ 
iron  fence,  but  as  he  did  so  the  shrunken 
figure  of  Obadiah  Sleights  slipped  out  of 
the  pine  clump  and  began  to  limp  across 
the  park. 

Mr.  Runswick  had  no  time  to  wonder  at 
the  speed  of  the  lad  whom  he  had  supposed 
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to  be  incapable  of  active  exertion.  He 
started  in  pursuit  and  soon  overtook  the 
fugitive.  Obadiah  stopped  at  once,  but 
he  gave  Mr.  Eunswick  a  sudden  look  out 
of  his  narrow  eyes. 

"Ye  hev  run  me  out  o'  wind  ye  hev,'^ 
he  said  angrily. 

"  You  were  trespassing,  my  lad,  and 
you  were  doing  damage  to  the  trees ;  come 
back  with  me,"  a  certain  kindly  remem- 
brance that  this  was  Clemency's  protege 
softened  Mr.  Runswick's  voice. 

"  Ah  likes  t'  make  'em  jump  ;  Ah  can- 
nut  jump,  mysen."  Obadiah  spoke  in  a 
surly  tone;  the  pine  trees  were  not  Mr. 
Runswick's  property,  he  thought;  what 
call  had  he  to  meddle — there  was  an  evil 
look  in  his  dark  eyes  as  he  gave  a  sidelong 
glance  at  him,  but  he  followed  him  back 
to  the  avenue,  creeping  between  the  bars 
of  the  open  fence. 

*'  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done ;  Mr.  Glais- 
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dale  will  punish  you  if  he  catches  you  at 
it ;  go  home,"  then  Mr.  Runswick  turned 
away  from  his  strange  companion. 

But  Obadiah  followed  him,  he  had  not 
done  with  Mr.  Runswick ;  he  had  borne 
him  a  grudge  this  long  while,  because  he 
had  often  seen  him  pass  the  cottage  with- 
out speaking  to  him  or  to  his  mother — 
the  lad  had  an  idea  that  he  could  revenge 
himself  for  this  and  for  his  meddling  with 
his  sport  just  now.  His  heart  too  still  beat 
most  painfully  from  the  run  he  had  had. 

But  for  Clemency,  Mr.  Runswick  would 
have  sent  the  lad  away  with  an  angry  word, 
but  now  he  looked  down  into  the  quaint 
face  with  pity.  "  Miss  Ormiston  is  very 
good  to  you,  my  lad,  is  she  not  ?"  he  said. 

Obadiah  shook  his  head. 

**  She's  gi'en  me  oop,"  his  voice  sounded 
grating  and  bitter.  "  Ah  nivver  sees  her, 
she's  got  other  fish  to  fry  to-day." 

A  chill  fell  npon  his  listener. 
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**  All  wish  ye'd  bid  ber  keep  off  t'  moor." 
Obadiah  looked  insolent.  "  Ah  donnut 
care  to  see  her  galUvantin'." 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  you  little  rascal  ? 
Don't  venture  to  speak  of  Miss  Ormiston 
in  that  way,  or  " — he  looked  at  the  poor 
weak  creature  and  checked  himself — "  or 
you  shall  never  see  her  again,"  he  said. 

"  She's  gi'en  me  oop  o'  her  ain  free 
will,"  he  said  sulkily.  "  She  likes  a 
change  Ah'm  thinkin'  " — Mr.  Runs  wick 
thought  his  tone  still  more  insolent. 

"  You  forget  yourself,"  he  said,  "  you 
have  been  spoiled  by  kindness." 

Obadiah  grinned  till  his  eyes  hardly 
showed  and  his  wide  mouth  seemed  to 
reach  each  ear.  "  Ah  donnut  think  it's 
kindness  fra  you,  an'  as  to  seein'  her,  or 
not  seein'  her,  it  is  not  fra  you  at 
Miss  Ormiston  takes  her  orders.  T'  lad 
at's  wiv  her  now,  has  t'  whip  hand  on  her. 
Ah  reckon." 
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He  was  watcliing  keenly  through  his 
half-closed  eyes,  and  an  intense  look  of 
gratification  spread  over  his  face  when  he 
saw  Mr.  Runswick  stop  and  look  round  him. 

"  If  you  Avere  strong,  I'd  make  you  feel 
this  stick,  you  young  hound,"  he  said. 
"  You  are  telling  a  lie — I'll  not  listen  to 
you.     Go  home.  Sir." 

Obadiah  retreated;  then  wben  he  felt  at 
safe  distance  he  turned  round — ''  Ye  are 
powerful  ready  to  call  me  liar,"  he  said, 
"but  you  cannut  allers  hev  things  as 
ye'd  rule  'em,  Maister  Runswick,  ye  can- 
nut  mak  t'  warld  to  please  ye,  nobbut  God 
Almighty  '11  hev  his  share  on't." 

Mr.  Runswick  turned  sharply  away,  but 
in  a  minute  the  shrill,  excited  voice  was 
crying  after  him. 

"Ah  tells  no  lees,  coom  wiv  me,"  he 
cried,  "  an'  Ah'll  show  ye  summat.  Coom 
an'  see  if  Ah  tell  ye  lees — nobbut  ye  stayed 
me,    Ah    wad    soon   hev   learned   to   hit 
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straight  enough  to  mark  him.  Coom  an' 
see,  Ah  tell  ye." 

Mr.  Runswick  had  turned  round,  and 
a  quick  upward  glance  at  his  face  told 
Obadiah  that  his  words  had  been  under- 
stood; he  ran  to  the  fence,  crept  easily 
between  the  bars  again,  and  began  to  limp 
across  the  park  to  where  the  moor  served 
as  its  boundary  in  a  sort  of  glen  overgrown 
with  thorn  bushes  and  tall  bracken.  Mr. 
Runswickhadnever  been  to  this  spot,  which 
was  indeed  very  lonely  and  rarely  visited; 
he  felt  ashamed  of  himself  for  following 
his  impish  guide,  and  yet  he  followed  him 
across  the  ditch  which  divided  the  park 
from  the  moor. 

They  went  on  in  silence  through  the 
glen,  till  all  at  once  the  way  was  blocked 
by  a  group  of  gnarled  thorn  trees,  and 
Obadiah  began  to  chuckle  to  himself  like 
an  angry  squirrel. 

"Ah  sees  'em,  nobbut  they  thinks  they'se 
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alone,"  he  whispered.  "  Many's  t'  time 
Ah  lies  atween  t'  whin  bushes  an'  listens 
to  their  talk — now  " — he  stopped  and 
pointed — "see  ye  there,  see  ye  there. 
Ah,*'  with  a  shrill  cry  of  rage,  "  t'  rascal  ;'* 
he  was  peering  under  the  thorn  branches 
which  the  bracken  nearly  met. 

Mr.  Runs  wick  had  stooped  impulsively 
and  was  looking  too ;  he  recoiled  at 
Obadiah's  outcry  and  at  what  he  saw — 
Clemency  was  starting  away  from  the 
arms  of  Ralph  de  Kerjean. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

JULIE    DE    KERJEAN. 

A  BOUT  half-a-mile  from  the  high  road, 
at  the  end  of  a  drive  bordered  by 
some  of  tlie  finest  black  poplars  in 
England,  you  come  to  a  pair  of  gates. 
They  are  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
road  and  stand  between  stone  pillars. 
ISl  early  opposite  to  them  a  small  iron  gate 
leads  up  to  the  churchyard,  where  the 
graves  are  so  bordered  with  roses  and 
honeysuckle,  and  the  rich  stone  porch  so 
clad  with  the  red  vines  of  Virginia 
creeper,  that  the  beautiful  little  church 
rises  up  as  from  a  garden.  But  the  gates 
opposite  stand  open  and  show  behind  the 
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carriage  swesp,  and  the  plot  of  velvet- 
like grass,  with  the  huge  stone  vase  it 
circles,  the  low,  white  Manor  House  of 
Askholme.  Its  aspect  is  most  unpre- 
tentious, no  one  can  guess  from  the  front 
view  what  a  large,  comfortable  house  itis> 
or  how  many  guests  it  can  shelter. 

The  sliort,  grey  headed  butler  is  just 
closing  the  glass  entrance-door  as  the  empty 
carriage  drives  away  to  the  stables  on  the 
left,  screened  off  by  lofty  sbrubberies ;  on 
the  right,  guarded  by  a  huge  cedar,  and 
stretching  away  to  a  lake  at  some  distance 
behind  the  house,  is  a  broad  expanse  of 
lawn ;  and  here,  seated  on  a  cushioned 
arm  chair,  and  under  the  shade  of  a  tent 
umbrella,  beneath  which  stands  a  tea 
table  gleaming  with  delicate  china  and 
costly  silver,  sits  the  mistress  of  Askholme. 
Five-and-twenty  years  have  not  brought 
wrinkles  to  Madame  de  Kerjean's  fair 
face,   her    blue    eyes  are    more   beautiful 
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than  ever,  for  expression  has  developed 
in  them,  though  the  girlish  softness  re- 
mains ;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  grey  in  the 
fair  sunny  hair  that  still  ripples  over  her 
creamy  temples ;  her  skin  is  marvellously 
lovely,  so  fair  and  fine  that  it  seems  as 
if  she  must  have  been  kept  all  these 
years,  like  some  dainty  bit  of  Dresden 
china,  under  glass.  She  looks  very  happy 
too,  and  as  she  glances  across  at  her 
flower  garden  on  the  smaller  lawn  at  the 
back  of  the  house  her  sweet  eyes  beam 
with  such  sunshine  that  it  seems  as  if 
the  very  flowers  must  welcome  the  glances 
thrown  upon  them.  Till  her  husband 
died  he  warded  off  even  the  shadow  of  a 
care  from  his  beloved  Julie;  and  since 
his  death,  trouble  has  not  shown  its 
gloomy  face  again  at  Askholme. 

Ralph  de  Kerjean  has  distinguished 
himself  at  the  University ;  has  been  dis- 
criminating in  his  choice  of  friends ;  his 
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behaviour  has  been  all  that  a  mother  can 
desire — till  this  autumn. 

Madame  de  Kerjean  shrugs  her  shoulders 
and  pouts  her  pretty  lips,  but  she  smiles 
again  in  a  moment. 

*'  Ought  I  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
dear  fellow  ?"  she  says,  as  she  helps  her- 
self to  a  cup  of  tea,  thereby  showing  how 
exquisitely  white  and  dimpled  her  hands 
are.  "  No  ;  I  cannot  wonder  if  my  Ralph 
is  clear  sighted — he  divined  that  I  should 
ask  Lady  Augusta  to  meet  him,  and  I 
believe  the  naughty  fellow  ran  away  be- 
cause he  is  so  afraid  of  being  married. 
Ah  !  " — she  o:ave  a  little  si2:h — "  that  is 
it,  Ralph  is  too  dreamy,  too  studious,  to 
choose  a  wife  for  himself,  and  therefore 
he  says  he  will  not  marry — but  I  know, 
I  know " — she  laughed  till  her  pretty 
white  teeth  showed  between  her  soft  rosy 
lips — "  I  must  marry  him,  but  I  must  be 
more  adroit  next  time ;  I  must  tempt  his 
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eyes.      Augusta    is    certainly  no  beauty, 
thougli  she  is  a  duke's  daughter." 

She  stooped,  and  fed  her  dog  with 
sponge  cake — a  pretty  httle  black-eyed, 
rough-haired,  yellow  creature,  whom  she 
called  Liline. 

She  rose  and  walked  across  the  grass 
with  the  dainty  grace  that  characterised 
all  she  did.  Most  people  would  have  said 
that  Madame  de  Kerjean  was  far  more 
beautiful  than  Julie  de  Foignies  had  been 
— it  was  the  difference  between  a  wild 
hedge  rose  and  some  exquisite  orchid 
blossom.  Every  look,  every  movement 
was  in  harmony — she  seemed  to  shed 
around  her  an  atmosphere  of  refinement 
and  sweetness. 

She  had  taken  a  pink  note  off  the  tea 
table,  and  now  as  she  paced  slowly  down 
the  gravel  walk  to  the  lake  she  opened 
and  read  it. 

A  little  rosy  flush  came  on  her  soft  face. 
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*'  Ralph  will  be  vexed,"  she  said ;  '*  but 
then  he  is  unjust  to  Frenchmen,  and  I 
love  them."  She  read  the  note  again. 
'*  Besides  it  is  the  dear  fellow's  own 
fault  ;  he  does  not  write  to  me,  and 
I  must  amuse  myself;  if  I  grow  dull 
I  shall  begin  to  think  and  to  worry 
like  an  Englishwoman,  and  I  shall  get 
wrinkled  like  the  Duchess — the  poor  dear 
Duchess !" 

And  at  this  recollection  of  the  friend 
who  had  that  morning  left  Askhoime, 
Madame  de  Kerjean  indulged  herself  in  a 
little  rippling  laugh. 

But  Julie  was  far  too  amiable  to  amuse 
herself  with  her  friend's  failiugs.  She  had 
had  little  time  for  any  kind  of  reflection  ; 
three  sets  of  visitors  had  left  Askhoime 
this  morning  ;  she  expected  a  dear  friend 
this  evening,  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  la 
Roche  Jagu ;  and  more  guests  were  coming 
to-morrow.     Except    for    her    governess, 
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Mademoiselle  Lagrange — very  old  now — 
Julie  was  quite  alone  this  afternoon,  and 
she  had  time  to  consider  the  imperious 
manner  of  the  "  poor  dear  Duchess." 

"  Bah  !"  she  said,  "  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
poor  Lady  Augusta  has  been  brought  up — 
kept  in  the  school-room  till  she  has  become 
a  woman.  She  is  afraid  of  her  mother,  and 
there  is  no  confidence  between  them ;  and 
then  the  mother  complains  to  me  that  her 
daughter  lacks  sympathy  with  her.  If  I 
had  had  a  daughter  she  should  have  been 
my  dearest  friend,  but  I  should  not  have 
waited  to  make  her  acquaintance  till  she 
was  grown  up." 

She  sighed  a  little  for  this  poor  Augusta 
whom  Ralph  would  have  made  so  happy, 
xmd  then  she  laughed  at  herself. 

"  She  is  in  reality  too  grave  for  him," 
she  said ;  "  my  RAlph  likes  to  be  amused, 
and  after  all  it  is  a  woman's  business  to 
amuse  her  husband  as  much  as  it  is  her 
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vocation  to  please  all  the  world.  No^ 
poor  Augusta  is  a  failure;  I  must  try 
again,"  she  said  gaily. 

She  had  reached  the  lake  by  this  time, 
and  stood  watching  two  beautiful  swans 
which  curved  their  long  necks  and  ruffled 
their  snowy  feathers  at  her  approach,  and 
then  glided  proudly  past  her,  washing  their 
yellow  bills  now  and  then,  and  showing 
through  the  clear  water  their  black  feet 
spread  paddle-wise  behind  them.  All  at 
once  they  turned  back  and  made  a  spiteful 
dart  at  the  wire  netting  on  the  bank,  and 
looking  round,  Madame  de  Kerjean  saw 
that  the  butler  was  hurrying  towards  her. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  Mr.  Ralph  has 
just  arrived — Mademoiselle  is  with  him." 

Julie  looked  radiant  for  a  moment  and 
then  a  little  disappointed;  she  had 
arranged  that  Monsieur  de  la  Roche  Jagu 
should  have  this  first  evening  with  her 
to  himself — but   it   could  not  be  helped,. 
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and  it  was  so  nice  of  Ralph  to  come  back 
without  being  summoned. 

Very  soon  she  saw  her  son  coming 
down  the  terraced  steps  that  separated  the 
lawns  nearer  the  house  from  those  near  the 
lake,  strewn  just  now  by  the  bright  autumn 
leaves  which  had  fallen  since  morning. 

*'  Mon  cher  Ralph,"  as  he  kissed  her  on 
both  cheeks.  Madame  de  Kerjean  always 
spoke  French  to  her  son ;  English,  she 
said — though  she  spoke  it  easily  and 
prettily,  but  with  a  very  foreign  accent — 
gave  her  too  much  trouble.  "  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you,  my  dear  boy,  but  why 
do  you  take  me  by  surprise  ?" 

"  I  am  come  home  suddenly,  mother — 
I  did  not  know  yesterday  that  I  was 
coming  so  soon." 

Julie  had  lived  many  years  in  England, 
but  she  had  lost  none  of  the  rapid  per- 
ception which  is  so  specially  the  gift  of 
a  Frenchwoman. 

VOL.  ir.  Q 
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She  was  looking  at  her  son,  sweetly  it 
is  true,  with  a  very  close  scrutiny. 

He  met  her  eyes  and  smiled,  but  she 
saw  that  he  looked  sad. 

•*  Yes,  mother,"  he  said,  in  answer  to 
her  questioning  look,  "  you  are  right,  I 
am  in  much  perplexity,  and  I  believe  you 
can  help  me.  I  deserve  to  be  scolded," 
he  took  the  hand  nearest  him  and  fondly 
Hssed  it ;  "I  have  been  neglectful,  and 
now  when  I  think  you  can  help  me,  I  fly  to 
you — yes,  it  is  desperately  selfish  of  me." 

She  patted  his  arm  gently. 

"  No,  dear  Ralph,  you  are  a  man, 
and  " — she  paused,  and  a  disturbed  look 
came  into  her  eyes  as  she  gazed  in  her 
son's  face — "  I  fear  you  are  a  man  in  love, 
and  that" — she  opened  both  hands  with 
a  pretty  little  gesture  of  hopelessness— 
'*  explains  everything.  But,  my  friend, 
we  will  not  talk  here — come  with  me  in- 
doors to  my  room." 
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At  the  back  of  the  house,  command- 
ing from  its  charming  oriel  windows  a 
lovely  view  over  the  gardens,  as  well  as 
of  the  park  and  distant  country,  was 
Madame  de  Kerjean's  sitting-room ;  the 
walls  were  hung  with  soft  yellow  silk,  and 
over  the  arched  entrance  that  divided  it 
from  her  bedroom  hung  a  curtain  of  rich 
old  brocade.  On  the  walls  and  about  the 
room  were  Venetian  and  Florentine 
mirrors ;  carvings  in  ivory  and  wood  from 
Nuremberg;  Dresden  china  figures,  and 
bronzes,  Sevres  cups  and  saucers ;  Oriental 
rugs  and  chair-coverings  of  Persian  em- 
broidery, Japanese  vases  and  Chinese 
curios ;  almost  every  part  of  the  world  had 
paid  its  tribute  to  the  beautiful  little  room. 

The  surroundings  suited  Julie's  com- 
plexion, and  she  always  dressed  in  colour? 
that  harmonised  with  them ;  this  room 
had  been  created  for  her  by  her  adoring 
husband's  love. 

Q  2 
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Her  part  in  its  decoration  lay  in  tlie 
exquisite  flowers  that,  as  Ralpli  opened 
the  door  for  lier  to  pass  in,  welcomed  her 
with  most  delicious  fragrance. 

"  You  have  come  to  confess,"  she  said 
gaily.  "  Well,  I  am  ready  to  listen  to 
you,  come,  my  poor  Ralph." 

She  placed  herself  on  a  sofa  with  its 
back  to  the  light  and  pointed  to  a  low 
chair  opposite. 

He  smiled — his  mother's  little  artifices 
always  amused  him — but  he  had  deter- 
mined to  tell  her  everything,  so  he  sat 
down  as  she  bade  him. 

"It  is  not  a  long  story.  You  know 
where  I  have  been  staying,"  he  said, 

"  You  wrote  to  me  from  a  small,  quiet 
village — was  it  not  called  Baxdale  ?  But, 
my  son,  it  is  not  possible  that  you  have 
stayed  there  all  this  time  " — she  laughed 
— "  you  who  say  that  Askholme  is 
dull." 
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"  It  is  not  dull  when  I  can  have  you  all 
to  myself,  mother  ;  but  I  don't  care  for  it 
when  it  is  full  of  uncongenial  people,  who 
entirely  take  up  your  time." 

"You  are  a  tyrant,  my  Ralph;"  she 
shook  her  head  at  him,  but  she  smiled 
sweetly  still. 

"  "Well,  then  " — he  smiled  back  at  her — 
"  the  same  reason  holds  good  for  Baxdale ; 
it  is  not  the  place  alone  that  has  attracted 
me,  but  I  have  found  friends  there — a 
friend  at  least  who  has  made  it  very  dear." 

The  smile  faded  from  his  mother's  face, 
and  he  jumped  up  from  his  chair. 

"  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  I  only  ask  you 
to  hear  all  I  have  to  say  before  you  begin 
to  judge.  You  are  an  angel  of  goodness, 
mother  ;  but  you  are  a  woman,  and  women 
always  prejudge  everyone,  even  from 
'  their  own  point  of  view." 

He  walked  up  and  down  for  some 
minutes  before  he  spoke  again. 
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Madame  de  Kerjean  was  silent,  but  slie 
shrugged  her  shoulders  slightly  as  she 
watched  him. 

"He  is  much  in  love,"  she  thought; 
*'  he  would  have  been  too  wise  to  say 
that,  if  his  judgment  had  been  quite  under 
control,"  but  she  felt  the  strange  perverse- 
ness  that  comes  at  such  a  time  to  a 
mother. 

Ralph  sat  down  again. 

"  I  had  no  thought  of  anything  serious," 
he  went  on,  "or  I  should  have  written  to 
you.  It  has  come  quite  suddenly — I 
don't  mean  the  acquaintance,  that  has 
been  going  on  some  time,  it  began 
soon  after  my  arrival — but  circum- 
stances have  hurried  me  into  what  you 
will  perhaps  call  a  sudden  engage- 
ment." 

'•  An  engagement,  my  Ralph  ?"  She 
folded  her  soft  hands  together  and  sat 
very  upright  on   the  yellow  sofa.     "You 
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are  engaged  without  consulting  me  !    Mon 
Dleu,  mon  Dleu,  it  is  hard."  ' 

She  drew  out  her  handkerchief  and 
covered  her  ejes,  then  came  the  sound  of 
a  little  sob. 

Ralph  closed  his  lips  tightly.  He  told 
himself  that  this  was  natural,  that  he  had 
expected  it,  and  that  he  must  be  patient, 
but  still  he  felt  provoked.  " 

"  I  had  not  time  to  consult  you ;  when 
you  see  Miss  Ormiston  you  will  say  1  have 
sufficient  excuse  for  loving  her." 

His  mother  dried  her  eyes;  she  felt  that 
Ralph  must  be  humoured.  ' 

*'  Ormiston,"  she  said,  faintly,  "  it  is  a 
well-sounding  name.  What  else  is  she 
called?" 

"  Clemency  Ormiston.  Oh,  she  is  so 
good  and  sweet.  She  will  love  you  dearly, 
mother." 

"But    I    do    not    know   this    name — 
Ormiston,"   she  said,  sadly.      "  Has  she 
» 
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parents,  and  do  you  know  to  what  family 
they  belong  ?" 

"  She  has  no  parents ;"  then  seeing 
alarm  in  his  mother's  eyes,  he  smiled  and 
stroked  her  hand  softly. 

"  If  yoQ  will  listen  quietly,"  he  said, 
"I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened." 

At  this,  Julie's  face  took  its  most 
Madonna-like  expression  ;  she  leaned  back 
on  the  cushions  of  the  sofa,  resting  her 
head  on  them.  She  had  thrown  off  the 
garden  hat  that  shaded  her  face,  and 
showed  her  fair  silky  hair  as  sunny  and  full 
of  colour  as  the  tresses  of  a  young  girl. 

"  She  is  an  orphan,"  Ralph  went  on, 
"but  she  lives  with  her  uncle,  and  he  is 
a  misanthrope,  who  shuts  himself  up  with 
.his  books.  I  used  to  meet  Miss  Ormiston; 
and  one  day  her  uncle — I  had  seen  him 
before — asked  me  tO"  dinner." 

"  He  knew  who  you  were,  I  suppose  ;" 
-his  mother  smiled  meaningly. 
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"  No,  he  did  not ;  be  thought  I  was 
an  artist,  and  when  in  the  evening  he 
learned  his  mistake  and  heard  my  real 
name,  he  forbade  my  visits." 

Madame  de  Kerjean  raised  herself  from 
her  cushions  and  looked  really  interested. 

'*  But  that  is  extraordinary,  my  Ralph ; 
I  do  not  understand." 

"  At  present  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  also ; 
and  I  believe  you  can  help  in  this  part 
of  the  matter;  but  we  will  come  to  that 
presently.  Well,  after  this,  she  and  I 
met  on  the  moor,  and  I  determined  to 
come  home  and  consult  you — and  then 
somehow  I  felt  I  must  make  sure  first 
that  she  cared  for  me." 

Madame  de  Kerjean's  eyebrows  were 
raised  in  surprise.  "  You  don't  mean  that 
Miss  Ormiston  has  come  by  herself  to 
meet  you  ?  she  had  a  cJhaperon  or  perhaps 
a  maid." 

"  ]^o  " — he  got  up,  and  again  paced  the 
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room.  "Mother," — lie  turned  to  her  at 
last — "  either  I  tell  my  story  badly  or  you 
do  not  listen ;  Miss  Ormiston  is  quite 
alone  in  the  world ;  she  has  only  her 
uncle  with  whom  she  lives ;  and  as  I  told 
you,   he  refuses  to  see  me." 

"  And  she  came  to  meet  you  knowing 
this  ?" 

"  She  came,  yes,  she  came  ;  but  she  did 
not  know  I  loved  her,  and  she  had  told  me 
she  could  never  come  any  more,  before  I 
asked  her  to  be  my  wife." 

"  Ah,  my  foolish  Ralph,  what  have  you 
done  ?"  and  again  Madame  de  Kerjean 
covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief. 

*'  At  present,"  he  said  bitterly,  as  he 
paused  in  front  of  her,  "  all  that  has  been 
done  is  undone,  so  you  may  set  your  mind 
at  rest.  Her  uncle  found  us  together  and 
parted  us  ;  and  he  told  me  he  should  shut 
her  up  in  his  house  till  he  heard  I  had 
left  the   neighbourhood ;    if   he   hears    of 
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my  return  he  threatens  to  lock  her  up 
again." 

Madame  de  Kerjean  breathed  more 
freely. 

"  My  poor  Ralph  " — she  smiled  up  at 
him — "  what  an  escape  you  have  had;  yes, 
my  hoy,  and  the  girl  also.  Ah,  my  child, 
you  do  not  know  how  life  teaches  one  to 
consider  one's  early  romance  a  folly  one  is 
thankful  to  have  escaped  from." 

The  touch  of  earnestness  in  her  voice 
startled  him ;  for  a  moment  he  thought 
this  surelv  meant  something;  more  than 
mere  sentiment,  but  he  was  too  much 
engrossed  with  his  own  idea  to  reflect  on 
his  mother's  feelings. 

"We  will  leave  that  question,"  he  said. 
"  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you,  or  my 
father,  ever  knew  a  Mr.  Runswick?" 

Julie's  eyes  opened  widely — she  grew 
pale,  and  then  she  flushed.  She  was 
silent  for  several  minutes. 
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"  Monsieur  Runs  wick ;  yes — but  that 
was  when  I  was  quite  young — a  mere 
■child."  Her  lips  trembled,  and  she  seemed 
disturbed.  Ralph  was  surprised ;  almost 
before  he  could  realise  the  feeling,  his 
mother  was  laughing  softly  to  herself. 
"  It  cannot  be  possible,  my  friend,  that 
you  have  seen  the  Mr.  Runs  wick  I  knew 
— he  was  called  Esau." 

*'  Yes,  that  is  his  name."  Ralph  was 
puzzled.  What  could  the  trouble  be,  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Runs  wick,  that  seemed  to 
have  made  his  mother  smile  ?  He  looked 
at  her  again.  She  was  still  smiling,  but 
she  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

"Do  you  remember  if  my  father  had 
any  quarrel  or  dispute  with  Mr.  Runswick, 
mother  ?  It  was  the  mention  of  my  name 
that  first  changed  his  manner  ;  and  then, 
when  he  learned  what  my  mother's  name 
had  been  before  marriage,  he  almost 
turned  me  out  of  his  house." 
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"Ah," — she  gave  a  little  sigh — "he 
asked  you  for  my  name,  and  you  said — ** 

"  Julie  de  Foignies,'* 

"  Poor  fellow,  Ah,  monDieu."  Madame 
de  Kerjean's  voice  sounded  tender,  and 
she  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

Ralph  was  bewildered — he  had  always 
been  told  that  his  mother  married  when 
she  was  only  seventeen;  was  it  possible 
that  Mr.  Runswick  had  seen  and  loved  her 
at  that  age.  "  Did  my  father  know  him  ?" 
he  said. 

"  Your  father  ? — yes — I  think  so."  She 
spoke  abruptly,  she  was  anxious  to  go 
on  with  her  reverie — Ralph's  words  had 
made  her  feel  so  young  again  that  she 
would  have  liked  to  dream  over  the 
past ;  but  an  impatient  movement  of  her 
son's  aroused  her. 

She  saw  that  he  expected  her  to  explain 
herself. 

*'Letme  understand  clearly,  Ralph.     Is 
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it  that  Monsieur  Esau  refuses  his  niece  to 
you  because  you  are  my  son?" 

"  I  suppose  so — you  are  making  it  clear 
to  me — he  gave  me  no  reason  when  he 
parted  us  on  the  moor ;  he  only  told  me  it 
was  and  must  be  always  impossible  that  I 
<50uld  be  anything  to  his  niece." 

Julie  looked  very  thoughtful;  Ralph  had 
rarely  seen  her  so  grave. 

*'  And  this  young  lady  has  no  money,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  No ;  I  fancy  she  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Runswick,  and  he  cannot  be  rich." 

"  No ;  I  have  heard  that  he  lost  his 
property  before  you  were  born ;  he  was 
rich  when  I  first  knew  him. —  Has  he  then 
never  married?  poor  dear  fellow."  She 
paused  and  sighed  again.  "  Ralph,  how 
old  is  Miss  Ormiston  ?"  she  added. 

"  Just  twenty." 

Julie  sat  thinking.  It  was  impossible 
that  Ralph  should  marry  a  mere  nobody 
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like  Miss  Ormiston,  the  girl  could  not 
marry  till  she  was  of  age,  for  his  mother 
did  not  think  Ralph  would  take  her  away 
from  her  uncle  while  she  was  under  his 
guardianship.  There  was  a  year's  respite ; 
and  in  a  year  ! — "  Bah,"  Madame  de  Ker- 
jean  said  to  herself, "  why  should  Ralph  be 
different  from  me,  and  how  soon  I  was 
cured." 

"Ralph,"  she  went  on  aloud,  "you  had 
better  give  this  affair  up.  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Runs  wick  will  never  consent  to  give 
you  his  niece." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  your  reasons  for 
being  sure."  She  hesitated  and  looked 
embarrassed ;  it  was  a  new  expression  in 
his  charming  mother,  and  Ralph's  interest 
grew  intense. 

**  I  would  tell  you  if  I  thought  it  would 
convince  you,  but  can  you  not  take  my 
assurance  that  Mr.  Runswick  will  never 
consent." 
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"  You  must  let  me  judge  that  for 
myself,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  I  am  greatly- 
interested  in  this  strange  man  and  in  all 
that  concerns  him." 

"  Tell  me  what  he  is  like ;  is  he  hand- 
some still?"  she  said,  with  such  evidently 
assumed  carelessness  that  Ralph  felt  yet 
more  anxious  to  learn  the  truth. 

He  smiled.  "  I  will  tell  you  exactly 
what  he  is  like,  and  all  about  him,  when 
you  have  told  me  why  he  so  hates  the 
name  of  Kerjean." 

Julie  sat  still  thinking,  then  she  glanced 
at  her  son's  resolute  face,  and  she  sighed. 
"  My  friend,"  she  said,  "you  are  master- 
ful, but  if  you  will  listen  to  me  patiently,  I 
will  tell  you  a  story — no,  do  not  fix  your 
ejes  on  me,  Ralph,"  she  was  blushing  like 
a  girl,  "you  can  look  out  of  the  window." 
She  turned  half  round  so  as  to  get  out  of 
the  line  in  which  he  gazed,  and  leaned 
back    comfortably  again  among   the  sofa 
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cusliions.  "  Do  not  interrupt  me  or 
Monsieur  de  la  Roche  Jag:u  will  be  liere 
before  I  have  ended." 

She  did  not  see  Ralph's  frown.  He  did 
not  like  this  French  gentleman,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  admiration  he  expressed  for 
Madame  de  Kerjean  was  more  for  her 
money  than  for  herself.  The  Marquis  had 
left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  his  son,  but 
his  wife  had  a  splendid  jointure  settled  on 
her,  and  would  inherit  the  De  Foignies' 
property. 

"  Well,  my  son,"  the  soft,  cooing  voice 
went  on,  "  there  was  once  on  a  time  a 
young,  very  silly  girl,  living  in  a  chateau 
with  her  father  and  her  old  governess. 
She  had  a  mother,  but  she  was  always  ill ; 
she  could  only  receive  her  daughter  for  a 
few  minutes  daily,  and  when  she  was  very 
ill,  then  the  visits  were  altogetherforbidden. 
One  day  the  girl's  father  brought  home  a 
young  English  gentleman.     He  was  hand- 
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some,  but  be  was  grave  and  silent ;  be  was 
asked  to  teacbtbe  young  girl  Englisb  wben 
he  came.  I  told  you  sbe  was  foolisb  ;  sbe 
bad  never  before  talked  to  a  young  fellow 
so  near  ber  own  age,  and  it  amused  ber  to 
win  bim  from  bis  silence  and  bis  reserve, 
and  to  make  tbe  proud  young  gentleman 
smile  at  ber.  So  while  he  taught  ber  Eng- 
lisb, be  taught  ber  also  that  be  loved  her, 
and  tbe  silly  child  who  knew  notbing 
about  love  was  persuaded  that  sbe  also 
loved  bim. 

"  He  was  wrong ;  be  was  no  doubt 
blameable.  Your  father  has  told  me  that 
it  was  unjustifiable  to  put  such  ideas  into 
a  girl's  head ;  for,  my  Ralph,  the  happy 
marriages  are  those,  as  I  have  often  told 
you,  where  tbe  love  comes  afterwards. 
Well  " — she  paused,  for  ber  son  too  bad 
changed  his  position  and  bad  fixed  bis 
eyes  earnestly  on  her  flushed  face.  "  Ralpb," 
she  said  gently,  "  you  have  forgotten  what 
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I  asked."  He  rose  up  and  went  back  to  the 
window.  "  Well,  tbe  end  is  very  simple. 
The  girl's  parents  chose  a  husband  for  her, 
and  she  obeyed  them — she  gave  up  her 
young  lover;  and  she  heard  of  him  no 
more." 

**  Did  she  wish  to  hear  of  him  ?" 

Ealph  spoke  in  a  deep  choked  voice. 
He  had  followed  the  story  closely,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  very  like  his  own. 
If  his  mother  could  so  act — for  he  believed 
that  she  was  speaking  of  herself — could 
he  expect  more  constancy  from  Clemency  ? 

Madame  de  Kerjean  closed  her  eyes  ; 
gradually  as  she  told  her  story  her  voice 
had  become  more  earnest,  and  now  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  Ralph's  question  com- 
pelled her  to  seek  for  the  exact  truth.  She 
sat  thinking  before  she  answered.  At  last 
she  bent  her  head  and  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hand. 

"  That   is    a  hard  question ;  it   is    so 
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difficult  to  know  the  truth  about  a  young 
girl's  feehngs ;  she  hides  them  even  from 
herself.  I  know  that  this  young  girl  was 
sad,  but  she  had  to  do  her  duty  to  the 
kind  father  and  mother  who  were  her  best 
friends.  They  wished  her  to  marry  the 
husband  they  had  chosen,  and  she  married 
him,  and  was  happy  afterwards;  remember, 
Ralph,  that  she  found  happiness  in  the 
path  of  duty." 

Ralph  could  not  answer  ;  he  stood 
druraminoj  his  finsrers  agfainst  the  window 
glass.  It  was  a  relief  when  the  butler 
opened  the  door  and  said  that  Monsieur 
le  Yicomte  de  la  Roche  Jagu  was  in  the 
drawinof  room. 
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CHAPTER   IT. 

MONSIEUR    LE    VICOMTE. 

TJALPH    followed    bis    mother   to    the 
drawing-room,     and     spite    of     his 
annoyance  he  could  not  help  admiring  the 
easy   grace   with    which   she  received  her 
visitor.     It    was   difficult    at   first   to    see 
what  he  was  like,  he  bowed  so  profoundly 
when  the  door  opened  and  he  perceived  his 
hostess ;    then,   as   she  advanced  towards 
him    and   held    out    her  hand,  he   bowed 
till  his  moustache  almost   touched  it,  and 
as    he    rose    again,    and    fixed   his   sleepy 
brown   eyes    on  Madame  de    Kerjean,   he 
gave  a  sigh  and  smiled.     Then  he  turned 
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to  Ralph,  "  I  am  eDchanted  to  see  you," 
he  said,  '*it  gives  me  the  greatest  plea- 
sure." 

But  Ralph  only  said  "  How  d'ye  do,"  in 
a  more  than  usually  British  and  undemon- 
strative manner.  Then  Monsieur  de  la 
Roche  Jagu  seated  himself  beside  Madame 
de  Kerjean ;  he  was  a  distinguished,  fair- 
haired  gentleman,  with  sleepy  brown  eyes ; 
he  was  singularly  tall  for  a  Frenchman, 
and  he  was  well-dressed.  He  looked 
altogether  quiet,  refined,  and  dainty 
enough  to  have  a  place  in  his  hostess's 
perfect  little  room  upstairs.  Julie  thought 
he  was  very  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  she 
adored  beauty. 

"  You  will  have  tea,"  she  said  sweetly, 
"ah,  no,  I  remember,  you  do  not  drink 
tea;  it  disturbs  your  nerves." 

Monsieur  de  la  Roche  Jagu  bowed,  and 
Ralph  turned  impatiently  away — he  did 
not  care  for  Frenchmen,  and  he  believed 
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the  Vicomte  had  an  idea  of  becomin;^  his 
father-in-law.  Madame  de  Kerjean  felt 
secretly  amused  at  her  son's  vexation. 

"You  will  not  care  to  see  the  grounds 
this  evening,  you  must  be  tired  from  your 
journey."  Then  she  went  up  to  Ralph  and 
put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  You  too  must  be  tired,  my  Ralph," 
she  said  sweetly. 

"  I  am  not  tired,  mother,  and  I  think 
I  will  take  a  stroll  before  dinner." 

"  Alt  revoir,  my  friend."  She  gave  hira 
a  smiling  nod  of  approval — she  really 
was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 

"  Ah,  ]\[adame,"  the  Vicomte  said,  as 
soon  as  the  door  closed  upon  Ralph,  "  how 
happy  it  makes  me  to  see  you,  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  only  vegetated  since  I  leffc 
Askholme — now  life  begins  again  for  me — • 
but  you,"  he  gave  her  a  half-tender,  half- 
re  p'oachful  glance,  "you  must  have  been 
enjoying   the  full   sunshine   of    life    ever 
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since  I    went  away.     You  are  an  incarna- 
tion of  brightness." 

Julie  smiled.  She  knew  that  the  Yicomte 
found  it  an  effort  to  pay  compliments,  and 
although  she  did  not  love  him,  she  thought 
it  amusing  to  convert  his  languid  admira- 
tion into  something  more  ardent.  In 
Paris  she  knew  very  well  that  he  was 
spoiled  by  women  quite  as  charming  as 
she  was,  he  had  no  occasion  there  to  seek 
to  please.  On  his  last  visit  she  had  seen 
that  he  felt  something  more  than  friendship 
for  her;  but  his  visit  bad  been  abruptly 
ended,  he  had  been  summoned  away  from 
her,  and  the  sentimental  chapter  which 
had  really  grown  very  interesting  to  the 
fair  widow  had  been  left  unfinished;  she 
had  looked  forward  to  this  visit  as  she 
might  to  the  taking  up  again  of  an  exciting 
novel  left  half  read;  but  she  felt  inclined 
to  teaze  this  languid  Adonis,  who  was 
so  accustomed  to  conquer. 
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"I  have  every  cause  for  brightness," 
she  smiled  ever  so  sweetlv,  "  I  have  no 
cares,  I  have  a  perfect  son,  and  the  air  of 
Askholme  is  wonderfully  healthy." 

"A  son,"  with  his  head  a  little  on  one 
side,  he  sat  gently  regarding  her.  "  Yes, 
Madame,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
repeat  that  Monsieur  Ralph  is  your  son, 
or  one  would  assuredly  forget  such  an 
incredible  fact ;  he  looks  far  more  like  a 
brother." 

Julie  smiled ;  it  was  very  pleasant  to 
feel  that  she  still  looked  so  young,  and 
the  compliment  was  so  lazily  spoken  that 
it  sounded  like  truth. 

"And  you,"  she  looked  at  him,  "you 
have  not  changed,  you  look  very  well, 
Monsieur." 

"  That  is  possible.  I  am  certain  to 
look  well  at  Askholme ;  the  realisation 
of  a  wish  is  apt  to  create  content." 

"You  will  find   it  a  little  dull  perhaps 
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to-day,"  she  said,  "I  have  asked  some 
friends  to  meet  yon,  but  they  do  not 
arrive  till  to-morrow." 

The  Vicomte  smiled  and  bowed,  but  he 
quietly  repressed  his  smile.  He  knew  as 
well  as  Julie  did  that  she  had  arranged  ta 
be  alone  when  he  arrived.  He  believed 
she  meant  to  marry  hira  ;  and  he — well  it 
was  annoying  to  lose  his  liberty,  for  he  was 
not  yet  forty,  but  still  the  fair  widow's 
fortune  would  be  very  acceptable  to  his 
empty  purse  and  expensive  habits,  and  if 
he  must  settle  down  w^itli  a  wife,  and  his 
creditors  told  him  this  was  de  rigiieury 
he  could  hardly  find  a  pleasanter  com- 
panion than  Madame  de  Kerjean,  Only 
she  must  consent  to  live  in  France,  and 
also  he  hoped  she  would  not  require  much 
courtship ;  he  could  not  take  special 
trouble  to  please  any  woman. 

Consequently  there  was  not  the  devotion 
Julie  expected  in  his  tone  when  he  thanked 
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her  for  having  granted  him  this  one  even- 
ing, and  she  resolved  that  he  shonld  be 
punished. 

To  Ralph's  surprise  after  dinner,  instead 
of  giving  herself  up  to  the  amusement  of 
her  guest,  his  mother  asked  him  to  sing 
song  after  song,  and  offered  to  play  his 
accompaniments. 

When  at  last  she  went  back  to  the 
sofa  where  she  had  left  Monsieur  de  la 
Roche  eTagu,  she  found  his  eyes  full  of 
reproach. 

"You  will  give  me  a  few  moments 
to-morrow  morning,"  he  said  tenderly, 
"before  your  guests  arrive;  I  shall  not 
have  a  chance  otherwise  of  taking  up 
the  thread  of  our  friendship,  which  fate 
snapped  so  suddenly  last  year." 

Julie  smiled.  She  considered  that  he 
had  wasted  his  opportunities  this  after- 
noon. 

**  There  will  be  no  to-morrow  morning," 
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she  said  gaily.  "  I  expect  our  Bishop  and 
his  daughters  to  arrive  for  luncheon,  and 
I  Lave  promised  to  go  over  the  orchard 
houses  with  my  gardener;  you  can  come 
with  us,  if  you  like." 

But  the  Viscomte  excused  himself;  he 
had  a  delicate  throat.  He  thought  too 
there  would  be  plenty  of  time ;  he  meant 
to  pay  a  long  visit,  and  if  he  watched  and 
waited  he  should  often  get  the  chance  of 
being  alone  with  his  hostess.  After  all,  it 
might  be  as  well  not  to  attract  Ralph's 
attention.  He  felt  sure  that  this  sulky, 
icicle  of  a  son  would,  if  he  could,  prevent 
his  mother  from  marrying  again. 

*'  Yes,"  he  looked  round  his  luxurious 
bed  chamber,  "  there  is  plenty  of  wealth 
hero,  and  I  find  the  Marquis  provided 
most  liberally  for  his  widow;  she  will  have 
too  all  the  de  Foiguies'  property  when 
tlie  Count  is  dead.  But  I  almost  wish 
she  were  less  charming ;  I  feel  inclined  to 
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spoil  her.  Victor,  my  friend,  with  you 
feeling  is  superfluous,  it  only  takes  from 
your  advantages ;  you  have  but  to  keep 
cold  and  untouched,  and  any  woman  you 
wish  for  is  yours." 

This  reflection  consoled  him,  and  he 
rang  for  his  valet  in  a  better  humour  than 
he  had  felt  in  when  he  bade  good  night  to 
his  hostess. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

ESAU    RUNSWICK    PAYS    A    VISIT. 

II TISS  PHCEBE  had  been  startled  by 
the  sudden  departure  of  her  lodger; 
he  only  gave  her  the  vague  reason  for  his 
going  that  he  had  business  with  his 
mother.  He  paid  the  rent  of  his  I'ooms 
for  a  fortniofht  in  advance,  thoucrh  he  con- 
fessed  that  his  return  was  so  uncertain 
that  if  Miss  Phoebe  had  another  offer  for 
her  lodgings  meantime,  he  advised  her  to 
take  it. 

*'  You  know,  if  I  do  come  back  and 
find  your  rooms  let,"  he  said,  "  I  must 
go  to  the  inn  at  Flobay." 

Miss  Phoebe  told  herself  she  should 
keep  the  rooms.     Fancy  Mr.  Ralph  sleep- 
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ing  in  that  inn,  where  the  open  gutter  ran 
under  the  windows,  carrying  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  little  fishino*  village  to  the  sea. 

But  she  was  very  uneasy  about  his 
sudden  flitting.  She  was  not  observant, 
but  she  had  seen  that  Mr.  Ralph  was 
strongly  excited  when  he  came  in  from 
the  moor ;  he  said  he  should  want  the 
carrier's  waggonette,  the  only  conveyance 
to  be  had  in  Baxdale,  to  be  ready  in  an 
hour's  time  to  take  him  and  his  luggage  to 
Abbeytown. 

All  this  had  happened  yesterday  ;  this 
morning  when  Sophy  came  flying  in 
from  the  kitchen,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  garden  gate,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Runswick  was  at  the  door,  Miss 
Phoebe's  knees  trembled.  She  felt  so  limp, 
physically  and  morally,  that  she  hardly 
knew  how  to  get  through  the  ceremony  of 
receiving  her  visitor,  she  felt  so  sure  that 
he  had  come  to  call  her  to   account  for 
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these  meetings  of  the  young  couple  on 
the  moor. 

She  was  in  much  too  perturbed  a  flutter 
to  see  that  her  visitor  was  shy,  though 
Sophy  confided  to  one  of  her  gossips  next 
day  that  the  hermit  had  "  looked  for  all 
the  world  like  a  fish  out  of  water." 

The  truth  was  that  he  was  ashamed  of 
his  own  treatment  of  Clemency,  and  he 
longed  to  hear  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary.  He  had  literally  fulfilled  the 
threat  he  had  made  to  Ralph  de  Kerjean  ; 
when  he  came  up  to  the  young  lovers 
under  the  thoru  tree,  he  bade  Clemency 
go  home,  and  then,  after  the  stern  colloquy 
which  Ralph  had  related  to  his  mother,  Esau 
went  back  to  Hollow  Mill.  He  asked 
Timothy  if  Miss  Clemency  had  returned, 
and  being  told  that  she  had  gone  upstairs 
to  her  own  room,  he  sent  for  Lettice  and 
bade  her  tell  Miss  Ormiston  that  she  was 
to  stay  in  her  rooms  until  she  heard  from 
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him.  He  told  Lettice  to  give  Miss 
Clemency  all  she  needed  or  wished  for, 
but  he  desired  the  old  servant  to  turn  the 
key  in  the  door.  He  said  this  against  his 
will — lie  could  not  bear  to  reveal  the  girl's 
disobedience,  and  yet  he  knew  no  other 
way  of  preventing  Clemency  from  follow- 
ing her  mother's  example. 

But  as  soon  as  Lettice,  with  an  awe- 
struck face,  had  departed,  Esau  scoffed 
at  his  own  folly.  Why  had  he  not  been 
content  with  having  been  twice  duped  by 
women  ?  Why  had  he,  by  listening  to 
Clemency's  appeal,  actually  encouraged 
her  falsehood  ?  For  she  was  worse  than 
either  her  mother  or  Julie  had  been — the 
elder  Clemency  had  not  professed  much 
affection  for  him ;  she  had  openly  com- 
plained of  the  dulness  of  her  life,  and 
Julie — well,  Julie  had  been  coerced  by  her 
parents.  The  memory  of  those  words 
overheard  on  the  balcony  sounded  mock- 
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ingly  in  his  ears  as  he  made  this  excuse, 
but  he  forced  his  thoughts  back  to  Cle- 
mency. 

"  A    faithless    mother   makes    a  faith- 
less son,  and  that  fellow's  feelius^  for  the 
girl  is  a  mere  passion ;   a  month's  absence 
will    cure    him.      She    may    prove    more 
difficult;"   and  then   again  came  back  the 
memory  of  that  kiss  on  the  balcony  which 
had  turned  his  blood  to  gall.     "  Clemency 
is  only  a  child  either,"  he  thought;  "  mar- 
riage  will   make  a  woman  of  her,  and  I 
believe  she  will  love  the  man  she  marries." 
He  could  not  brins^  himself  to  cross  the 
moor  again  that  day,  he  shrank  from  the 
chance  of  meeting  Obadiah,  whose  spiteful 
laughter  still  haunted   him  ;  but  he  sent 
Timothy   with    a   note    to   Mr.     Glaisdale 
asking  him  to  excuse  a  more  formal  invita- 
tion and   to  lunch   at  Hollow  Mill  on  the 
following    Thursday.       Then    he    felt    so 
disturbed  and  restless  that  he  started  for 
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a  long  walk ;  and  he  did  not  return  to  the 
Mill  till  late  in  the  evening. 

The  next  morning,  though  the  etfort 
was  difficult,  he  resolved  to  find  out 
whether  Ralph  de  Kerjean  had  departed, 
and  he  called  on  Miss  Phoebe. 

"  You  do  not  think  he  will  come  back  ?" 
he  said  to  the  spinster, 

"  I  think  not,  and—" 

Esau  was  looking  at  her  so  very  fixedly 
that  she  began  to  hesitate.  "  That  is,  I 
do  not  think  he  will  stay  if  he  does  come 
at  all,"  she  said. 

Esau  sat  thinking.  At  first  the  fact  of 
going  into  another  person's  house  had 
been  so  unusual  to  him  that  he  had  been 
selfconscious  and  ill  at  ease,  but  Miss 
Phoebe's  trepidation  annoyed  him  and 
restored  him  to  himself.  The  idea  begfan 
to  suggest  itself  that  Clemency  and  Ralph 
might  have  been  meeting  under  the 
spinster's  roof,  and  he  looked  very  severely 
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at  her  pink,  puckered  face.  He  foresaw 
a  correspondence  carried  on  through  her 
— indeed  all  kinds  of  mischief — and  yefc  if 
he  were  to  forbid  this  it  might  be  the 
way  to  promote  it. 

Miss  Phoebe  was  ver}^  nervous,  she 
longed  to  ask  pardon  for  what  she  had 
done,  and  yet  she  feared  to  betray  Cle- 
mency, for  Mr.  Runswick  might  after  all 
know  nothing  about  the  meetings  on  the 
Moor.     At  last  he  said  : 

"  Do  vou  know  whether  Mr.  Glaisdale 
has  come  back  ?" 

The  spinster's  face  cleared. 
''  Yes,  I  saw  him  pass   this  morning," 
she  said  ;  "  he  was  riding." 
Esau  looked  at  her  steadily. 
•'  I  think  yovu'  young  friend,  Clemency,, 
would    do  well  to  find  a  husband.  Miss 
Dawlish,    and   it    seems   to    me    that   the 
Squire  is   a  suitable  man ;    what  is  your 
opinion  ?"  he  could  not  repress  the  grini 
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smile  with  which  he  couteiii  plated  himself 
asking  Miss  Phoebe's  opiuioii. 

She  smiled  and  bridled  with  intense 
relief. 

"  Do  you  really ;  well,  the  first  time  I 
saw  them  too^ether  I  thouo^ht  what  a 
handsome  pair  they  would  make.  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Glaisdale  admires  the  dear  child, 
and  Mrs.  Pickering  thinks  so  too." 

She  got  a  terribly  scornful  glance  in 
reply  to  this  observation,  although  he  had 
tempted  her  to  make  it. 

*' Ah,  indeed;  well,"  he  said  carelessly, 
"  I  wish  you  good-day,  Miss  Dawlish. 
Yes,  I  think  that  Mr.  Glaisdale  is  better 
suited  in  every  way  to  my  niece  than  your 
lodger  was." 

Miss  Phoebe  winced  under  his 
sharply  scrutinising  eyes.  She  had 
thought  herself  safe,  but  this  was  a 
home-thrust.     Her  honest  nature  suflfered. 

"  Mr.  Ralph  and  the  dear  child  are  best 
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suited  in  years,"  she  said,  clearing  bar 
throat  ;  '•  but — but  if  his  intentions  had 
been  serious  I  think  he  would  hardly 
have  gone  away." 

Mr.  Runswick  looked  at  her  till  she  felt 
her  knees  tremble.  "  He  is  too  young  to 
know  his  own  mind,"  he  said,  severely, 
"  and  I  don't  want  Clemency  to  be  trifled 
with.  I  may  count  on  your  assistance 
then,  Miss  Dawlish,  if  matters  turn  out 
as  I  think  they  will,  in  regard  to  Mr, 
Glaisdale." 

Miss  Phoebe's  tongue  felt  rusty,  how 
could  she  promise  to  help  in  marrying 
Clemency  against  her  will.  But  the  next 
moment  a  resolute  expression  she  had  seen 
on  the  girl's  face  came  back  to  her. 

"  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  do  anything 
for  Clemency's  happiness,"  she  said  ;  "I 
love  her  as  if  she  were  my  own  child." 

Esau  Runswick  walked  home  looking 
far  less    troubled    than    when   he    left   it. 
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What  he  had  done  with  regard  to  Clemency 
had  changed  the  aspect  of  his  perplexity. 
Looked  at  in  the  certainty  of  Ralph's 
absence,  it  had  only  been  a  necessary  pre- 
caution, she  could  now  be  released ;  the 
temporary  punishment  might  show  her  he 
was  in  earnest,  and  did  not  mean  to  be 
trifled  with  in  future.  His  chief  em- 
barrassment was  how  to  explain  himself  to 
his  niece. 

He  was  never  Ions;  in  decidinor  what 
course  to  take  in  a  difficulty,  and  when  he 
reached  his  study  he  wrote  a  note  to 
Clemency,  telling  her  that  she  could  quit 
her  room  when  she  pleased.  Very  soon 
after  there  was  a  tap  at  the  study  door, 
and  the  girl  came  in.  She  looked  pale 
and  determined. 

*'  Uncle,"  she  said,  "  I  am  come  to  ask 
you  if  you  will  find  me  a  place  as  gover- 
ness, or  as  teacher  in  a  school ;  I  want  to 
go  away." 
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Mr.  Runswick  looked  at  her  curiously. 
He  admired  the  girl's  spirit,  but  he  still 
could  not  forgive  the  deceit  she  had  prac- 
tised towards  him. 

*'  You  are  angry  at  what  has  happened, 
Clemency.  If  you  look  back  you  will  seo 
it  is  1,  not  you,  who  have  a  right  to  be 
angry ;  but  I  prefer  to  bury  that  subject 
between  us.  I  hear  that  Mr.  de  Kerjean 
has  left  Baxdale  and  has  no  intention  of 
returning  to  it.  You  will  not  find  him  by 
going  out  into  tlie  world  either  as  gover- 
ness or  teacher.  In  his  position  he  is  not 
likely  to  come  in  contact  with  people  of 
that  kind — teachers  in  schools  are  not 
attractive,  Clemency,  though  they  may 
seem  so  in  a  novel." 

"  I  want  to  earn  my  own  living,"  she 
said  calmly.  *'  I  do  not  care  how  I  do  it 
— so  that  the  position  is  respectable." 
The  sarcastic  look  in  his  eyes  was  too 
much — she  could  hardly   bear  it  quietly. 
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^'  You  can't  refuse  to  let  me  go,"  she 
went  on  ;  "  jou  do  not  trust  me  or  believe 
in  me;  and,  uncle  Esau,  I  will  not  go  on 
living  where  I  am  doubted — I  could  not," 
her  tones  softened  as  she  saw  the  sadness 
<3ome  back  to  his  eyes.    "  I  should  die  of  it." 

He  was  touched,  spite  of  all  his  resolu- 
tions. Was  he  after  all  behaving  like  a 
father  to  this  motherless  girl  who  had  no 
living  relative  but  himself — ought  he  not 
to  concede  something  to  her  youth  and 
inexperience  ^  and  who  could  say  how 
much  she  had  been  tempted.  And  then 
he  remembered  how  truthful  she  had 
looked  only  yesterday,  and  he  hardened 
himself  again. 

"You  have  only  yourself  to  thank  for 
t-he  confinement  you  have  suffered,"  he 
said,  "  if  you  have  lost  my  confidence,  it 
is  your  own  fault;  I  certainly  did  trust 
you.  Clemency,  more  than  I  thought  T 
could  trust  any  woman." 
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There  was  silence.  ClemeDcy  had 
determined  that  she  would  not  remain  at 
the  Mill  unless  her  uncle  asked  her  pardon 
for  his  behaviour ;  she  knew  he  would 
speak  if  she  remained  silent. 

Presently  he  went  on. 

"  Though  I  live  in  this  quiet  way,"  he 
said,  "  you  may  have  heard  that  we  come 
of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  and 
I  cannot  allow  you  to  do  anything  undigni- 
fied or  inconsistent.  If  you  were  obliged 
to  gain  a  living,  then  I  could  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  do  it ;  but  there  is  no 
occasion  for  this  at  present,  there  is  enough 
now  for  you  and  for  me,  and  for  you  when 
I  am  gone  ;  you  will  have  what  I  possess,, 
unless  you  do  anything  to  forfeit  my 
esteem  altogether.  You  feel  sore  and  ill- 
used,  it  is  much  better  not  to  discuss  what 
has  happened,  we  will  consider  this  matter 
dismissed,  we  will  both  forget  the  exis- 
tence of  that  person,  and  he  will  forget  us 
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far  more  easily.  It  is  in  his  blood  to  trifle 
with  the  feeliDgs  of  others,"  he  said, 
angrily ;  then  after  a  pause,  "  I  have 
never  deceived  you.  Clemency ;  you  had 
better  take  my  word  that  some  weighty 
reason  connected  with  your  happiness 
underlies  all  this." 

"  It  would  be  simpler  to  tell  me  what 
it  is,"  she  said.  "  Why  are  you  acting  in 
this  harsh  manner  ?" 

He  frowned.  "  I  cannot  tell  you.  Be- 
sides, where  is  the  value  of  obedience  if  it 
must  be  won  by  reasons  given.  You  com- 
plain of  want  of  trust,  and  yet  you  will 
not  trust  me." 

Clemency  looked  at  him.  "  J  can  only 
say  what  I  said  just  now — if  you  will  not 
trust  me  I  cannot  stay  here." 

"  It  is  in  your  power  to  make  me  trust 

you." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I    cannot    live    under     suspicion    or 
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restraint.  If  you  will  trust  me  at  once 
and  believe  in  me,  then  I  will  stay ;  and  if 
at  the  end  of  a  month  you  still  feel  that 
you  ought  to  doubt  me,  then  you  must  let 
me  o'o,  or  I  shall  go  without  warning. 
There  is  no  use  in  locking  me  up,  uncle 
Esau.  I  bore  it  for  a  day  because  I  love 
you,  and  because  I  am  not  the  ungrateful 
wretch  you  think  I  am  ;  but  I  should  not 
have  borne  such  a  disgrace  for  much 
longer." 

Her  eyes  met  his  so  fearlessly  that  he 
was  puzzled.  Could  this  girl  really  be  as 
false  as  he  had  thought  her  ? 

"Very  well,  so  be  it,"  he  said,  and  he 
bent  over  his  desk.  Clemency  gave  him  a 
long,  wistful  look.  Her  heart  was  very- 
sore  as  she  went  away.  If  uncle  Esau 
would  have  given  her  one  loving  look  she 
would  have  forgiven  him  everything. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

A   PROPOSAL. 

ITTR.  GLAISDALE   lunched  at  Hollow 
Mill,  and  a  few  days  after  his  visit, 
Mr.  Runswick  and  Clemency  walked  over 
to  the  Manor  House. 

They  had  a  long  walk,  for  they  went 
round  to  an  entrance  in  the  park  which 
looked  out  over  the  moor  at  the  distance 
of  some  miles  from  Baxdale.  Mr.  Runs- 
wick thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  try 
Clemency  by  visiting  the  scene  near  which 
she  had  parted  from  Ralph  de  Kerjean. 
Mr.  Glaisdale  received  them  at  the  entrance 
of  the  old  Manor  House,  and  conducted 
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them  to  a  charming  room  which  led 
through  a  conservatory  to  the  gardens. 
The  glow  and  perfume  of  the  flowers 
delighted  Clemency,  and  carried  her  out 
of  herself;  she  forgot  her  dislike  to  the 
Squire,  and  she  went  forward  to  the  end 
of  the  room,  gazing  with  a  kind  of  rapture 
at  the  rare  blossoms,  many  of  them  quite 
unknown  to  her,  except  by  name. 

Mr.  Glaisdale  did  not  follow  her,  he  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  Esau 
Runswick,  and  even  forced  himself  by  a 
strong  effort — for  his  pride  revolted  in  the 
process — to  consult  the  hermit  about  some 
photographs  which  had  been  sent  him  of 
pre-historic  stones,  &c.  Then,  just  at  the 
right  moment  when  Clemency  had  begun 
to  wish,  she  could  see  the  gardens,  Mr. 
Glaisdale  came  up  to  her  and  asked  her  if 
she  would  have  tea  before  she  began  to 
-explore  the  place,  and  when  he  had  led 
her  through   the   conservatory,  they  came 
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upon  aa  exquisite  arrangement  of  tea  and 
flowers  and  grapes,  on  a  table  on  the  lawn 
outside,  that  seemed  to  her  to  have  been 
brought  there  by  the  fairies,  for  even  when 
a  servant  appeared,  Clemency  remarked 
that  he  moved  so  quietly  that  his  presence 
was  forgotten. 

She  had  only  seen  part  of  the  gardens, 
when  her  uncle  said  it  was  time  to  go  home, 
and  she  had  to  leave  the  pictures  unseen. 
It  was  difficult  to  her  to  believe  that  she  was 
sorry  to  go  away,  and  she  was  obhged  to 
confess  that  the  Squire  made  a  very  atten- 
tive host,  and  that  he  was  very  kind. 

In  spite  of  the  distance,  Mr.  Runswick 
insisted  on  walking  home  again,  though 
Mr.  Glaisdale  was  anxious  to  lend  one  of 
his  carriages. 

"  I  am  glad  you  refused,"  the  girl  said. 
*'  1  am  so  tired  that  I  can  hardly  stand, 
but  I  don't  want  to  feel  more  obliged  to 
Mr.  Glaisdale   than   I  am,  thouo^h   I  have 
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liked  seeing  his  flowers  and  that  lovely  old 
house;   and   I  think    he    is    very   kind." 

This  was  the  only  sign  she  had  made  of 
her  feelings  towards  the  Squire,  and  Mr. 
E-unswick  felt  that  it  was  as  much  as  he 
could  expect. 

Since  their  visit  Mr.  Glaisdale  had  called 
twice,  and  each  time  he  had  seen  Clemency 
in  her  uncle's  absence,  and  he  had  brought 
her  flowers.  He  was  so  gentle,  so  unob- 
trusively kind,  that  the  girl  began  to  like 
him,  and  to  consider  that  she  had  been 
vain  in  thinking  his  attentions  to  her 
meant  more  than  friendliness ;  and  in 
this  weary  waiting  time  she  looked 
forward  to  her  flowers  as  a  pleasant  dis- 
traction from  sad  thoughts. 

Weeks  had  gone  by,  and  there  had  been 
no  news  of  Ralph  de  Kerjean.  Clemency 
could  not  doubt  him,  and  yet  she  some- 
times asked  herself  why  she  was  so  vain 
as  to  think  herself  really  beloved  by  him. 
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It  had  all  been  so  momentary — there  had 
been  no  response  from  her  to  make  him 
feel  bound,  and  yet  Clemency  would  not 
doubt  him.  But  she  grew  sad  and  silent, 
all  her  sauciness  had  fled. 

Esau  thought  that  it  was  time  for  him 
to  take  some  notice  of  the  Squire's  atten- 
tions; and  after  the  third  visit,  instead 
of  going  for  his  usual  long  walk,  he,  for 
several  days  only  went  down  to  the  sea, 
and  came  back  across  the  cliffs  at  the  time 
at  which  Mr.  Glaisdale  came. 

To-day  as  Esau  went  down  the  steep, 
tree-shaded  road — for  unless  one  crossed 
the  vegetable  garden  which  led  to  the  moor 
there  was  but  one  entrance  to  Hollow  Mill 
— he  saw  Mr.  Glaisdale  coming  towards 
him.  The  Squire  was  waVsing  slowly,  and 
he  was  looking  on  the  ground.  His  face 
brightened  when  he  raised  his  head  and 
saw  Mr.  Runswick. 

"  Ah,    how   do    you    do  ?"    the    Squire 

VOL.  II.  1 
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said,  "I  have  missed  you  to-day;  you 
have  been  walking,  have  you  not  ?" 

"  I  have  not  been  far."  Glaisdale  stood 
still,  ready  to  turn  back  to  the  Mill ;  but 
Esau  Runswick  led  the  way  up  the  hill. 
**  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  he  went  on, 
"  and  I  will  walk  with  you  to  the  top." 

Glaisdale  noticed  his  serious  look,  and 
wondered  what  was  coming.  1 

"  You  come  here  very  often,"  Mr.  Runs- 
wick said.  Then,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  he  added,  with  a  courteousness 
that  surprised  his  listener — "  It  is  kind  of 
you  to  take  the  trouble,  but  I  must  ask  if 
you  have  any  special  intentions  in  these 
visits?" 

Glaisdale  raised  his  head  haughtily — it 
stung  his  pride  to  be  called  to  account  in 
this  way,  and  yet  as  he  looked  at  Esau's 
dark,  keen  eyes,  he  saw  that  if  he  offended 
him  he  could  have  no  hope  of  winning 
Clemency.     It  struck  him,  too,  that  this 
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strange,  utterly  unconventional  man,  would 
not  have  asked  him  his  intentions  unless 
he  meant  to  listen  favourably  to  him.  It 
was  better  to  submit  to  the  annoyance, 
and  to  make  an  ally  of  Clemency's  singular 
guardian. 

"  I  come  to  see  Miss  Ormiston,"  he 
said.  '*  I  wished  to  be  more  sure  of  her 
feelings  towards  me  before  I  spoke,  but  I 
do  not  mind  telling  you  that  I  wish  her 
to  be  my  wife ;  you  will  consent,  I 
hope,"  he  looked  at  Esau  with  a  smile 
that  jarred  him — it  was  so  assured ;  then 
he  went  on,  "  there  is  some  difference 
in  age  between  us,  but  I  believe  I  can 
offer  her  a  pleasant  life  enough — I  can 
give  her  what  women  care  most  for,  and 
I  believe  she  will  be  happy  with  me." 

His  tone  annoyed  Esau.  He  felt  that 
this  spoilt  man  of  the  world  was  comparing 
what  he  had  to  offer  with  Clemency's  pre- 
sent surroundings. 

t2 
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"My  niece  will  nob  marry  only  for 
worldly  advantages,"  he  said;  "she  has 
simple  tastes  and  habits." 

Mr.  Glaisdale  smiled  and  bowed. 

"  Her  simplicity  is  part  of  her  charm." 
Then  changing  his  tone,  he  said  more 
earnestly — "  Then  I  have  your  permission 
to  speak  to  her  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  lose 
time,  as  you  can  imagine,"  and  he  turned 
back  towards  the  Mill. 

Esau  smiled.  For  a  moment  he  was 
going  to  tell  Mr.  Glaisdale  to  wait  and  not 
be  too  precipitate,  and  then  he  reflected 
that  after  all  he  might  be  wrong.  It  was 
possible  that  in  the  piqued  feeling 
aroused  by  her  young  admirer's  desertion, 
Clemency  might  be  willing  to  listen  to 
this  wealthy  lover,  who  was  so  evidently 
devoted  to  her. 

"  Had  you  asked  to  see  my  niece  just 
now  before  we  met  ?"  he  said. 

"Yes,    they    told   me    she   was   not   at 
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home.     Suppose  I  go  back  with  you  and 
wait  till  she  comes  in." 

"  You  are  determined,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Runswick,  drily. 

"  Sometimes,"  Glaisdale  spoke  care- 
lessly. He  loved  Miss  Ormiston,  but  he 
thought  her  uncle  ought  to  be  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  wishing  to  marry  her, 
and  he  had  no  idea  of  being  discussed  in 
this  manner  to  himself. 

The  two  gentlemen  walked  up  and 
down.  Presently  Esau  said,  "  I  will  come 
back  to  you,"  and  he  went  across  the 
bridge.  He  thought  it  was  possible  that 
Clemency  had  come  in  through  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  had  gone  up  to  her 
room. 

He  had  not  departed  long  before  the 
Squire  saw  a  figure  in  the  avenue  that 
made  him  hurry  up  the  hill;  he  felt  sure 
that  it  was  Clemency. 

She    smiled    when    they    met,   but    she 
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looked  embarrassed.  He  took  this  as  a 
hopeful  sigD. 

*'  I  was  speaking  of  you  a  moment  ago 
to  your  uncle,"  he  said. 

'*  You  have  seen  him  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  he  has  gone  in  to  see  if  he 
could  find  you,  I  fancy ;"  then  as  she 
walked  down  hill,  *'  will  you  stay  here  a 
moment,  Miss  Ormiston  ?  I  came  back  to 
speak  to  you,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  listen 
to  me — you  will  perhaps  say  that  I  ought 
to  have  waited  longer,  but  I  cannot,  you 
are  to  blame  if  I  seem  hasty." 

Clemency's  eyes  fell  and  her  cheeks 
grew  so  rosy  that  he  went  on  encouraged. 
"  You  have  become  very  dear  to  me ; 
I  feel  that  1  cannot  live  happily  without 
your  charming  society;  will  you  not  give 
me  a  word  of  hope,  will  you  not  say  that  my 
admiration  at  least  does  not  offend  you  ?" 
for  Clemency  had  raised  her  eyes  and  was 
looking  at  him  with  a  startled  expression. 
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"  Does  my  uncle  know  this  ?"  she  said 
at  last,  faintly. 

"  He  knows  that  I  hope  to  persuade  you 
to  be  ray  wife;  but  he  did  not  know  it  till 
to-day.  Will  you  believe  that  I  have 
admired  you  ever  since  the  first  day  I 
saw  you  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  in  so  sad  a  voice  that 
he  looked  at  her  in  some  anxiety. 

"I  have  taken  you  by  surprise,"  he  said 
gently,  so  very  kindly  that  Clemency*3 
liking  for  him  came  back.  She  was  sure 
that  Mr.  Glaisdale  wished  her  to  be 
happy;  "you  shall  not  be  hurried  or 
urged,"  he  went  on ;  "  but  you  will  let 
me  come  to-morrow,  and  then  you  will 
make  me  happy  by  your  answer." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  held  it  for  just  a 
moment,  then,  bowing  low,  he  left  her  and 
went  up  the  hill. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A       DISAGREEMENT. 

/CLEMENCY  went  to  ber  own  room.  Ifc 
was  not  so  dear  to  Ler  now  as  it  had 
been  before  ber  uncle  made  a  prison  of  it. 
It  seemed  to  tbe  girl  tbat  tbe  rebellious, 
angry  tbougbts  tbat  bad  possessed  ber 
wbile  sbe  was  in  durance  still  clung  to  tbe 
walls,  and  in  tbe  evening  lurked  in  tbe 
dusky  corners.  Her  explanation  witb  Mr. 
Runswick  bad  not  been  thorough  enough 
to  satisfy  her  frank  nature,  and  although 
he  bad  since  asked  her  to  join  him  in  tbe 
study  in  the  evening,  and  sbe  had  gone 
back  to  her  former  habits,  there  was  a 
restraint  in  her  daily  life  which  oppressed 
Clemency.      It    seemed    to    her    unkind 
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find  unjust  that  her  uncle  should  have 
sanctioned  Mr.  Glaisdale's  proposal,  when 
he  must  have  known  that  she  was  not 
likely  to  listen  to  him. 

"  It  was  unfair  to  both,"  she  said  ;  "he 
knew  that  I  should  not  like  it,  and  he  has 
exposed  that  proud  man  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  refused." 

She  resolved  that  she  would  at  once  take 
away  any  hope  her  uncle  might  have  on 
the  subject. 

She  had  been  surprised  lately  by  some 
notice  which  he  had  bestowed  on  her  dress, 
and  this  evening  she  took  great  care  to 
make  herself  look  as  well  as  possible  in  a 
black  gauze  gown  which  made  her  round, 
white  throat  look  yet  whiter.  She  did  not 
want  to  quarrel  with  her  uncle,  but  she 
felt  that  she  must  assert  her  right  to 
choose  for  herself. 

She  thought,  as. they  went  into  dinner 
together,  that  he  was  in  a   very  friendly 
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mood ;  and  he  started  more  than  one 
subject  of  conversation.  At  last,  when 
Timothy  had  left  the  room,  he  rallied 
Clemency  on  her  silence. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  feeling  how  tiresome 
it  was  to  be  forced  to  throw  him  back  just 
when  they  seemed  to  be  drifting  again  into 
confidence.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  uncle, 
but  it  will  be  better  in  the  study  when 
Timothy  has  brought  coffee;  and  I  want 
you  to  listen  to  me." 

He  smiled ;  he  saw  that  Glaisdale  had 
upset  her  by  his  impatience ;  she  had 
probably  refused  him ;  he  was  not  sorry 
that  the  Squire's  pride  and  confidence  in 
his  wooing  had  met  with  this  rebuff;  but 
of  the  ultimate  result  he  believed  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  The  material  attrac- 
tions of  such  a  marriage  must  win  any 
woman,  he  argued  ;  for  although  he  had  at 
one  time  grown  to  consider  Clemency 
altogether  different  from  her  sex,  yet   in 
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the  question  of  marriage  he  had  a  habit 
of  generalising  her  with  other  women. 
It  was,  he  considered,  so  utterly  impossible 
for  a  woman  to  put  love  before  personal 
advantao^e  in  the  way  of  wealth  and 
position,  when  she  had  to  choose  between 
them. 

He  delayed  a  little  in  folio  wino^ 
Clemency ;  let  her  say  what  she  would, 
she  should  not  irritate  him  into  any  uu- 
kindness. 

*'  I  am  all  she  has  to  look  to,"  he  said 
to  himself. 

Clemency  was  waiting  for  hira  in  her 
favourite  attitude — seated  on  the  huge 
slieepskin  rug  before  the  fire.  She  was 
dreaming  about  Ralph,  and  wondering  why 
she  had  not  heard  from  him.  While  she 
gazed  into  the  red  hot  logs  a  new  thought 
suddenly  came ;  how  could  Ralph  write 
to  her  ?  He  would  not  risk  a  letter  to 
Hollow  Mill  lest  he  should  get  her  into 
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trouble  with  her  uncle.  He  would  pro- 
bably write  to  Miss  Phoebe ;  and  yet  she 
had  seen  her  old  friend  twice  lately,  and 
Miss  Phoebe  had  not  said  a  word  about  her 
lodger.  Clemency  felt  sure  that  she  knew 
nothinor  about  the  meetins:  in  the  Thorn 
Glen.  "  I  could  not  tell  her,"  she  thought, 
while  her  face  flushed  at  the  memory.  "  I 
could  never  tell  anyone,  and  there  would  be 
no  use  in  telling  her."  Miss  Phoebe  could 
not  give  her  helpful  advice,  and  she  would 
be  made  unhappy  by  such  a  confidence. 

"  She  could  not  side  against  uncle  Esau 
if  she  would,"  the  girl  thought  ruefully. 
*'  It  would  be  cruel  to  put  her  in  such  a 
dilemma." 

But  with  the  idea  that  Ralph  might 
write  to  her  through  her  old  friend  came 
another.  He  might  have  written  and  Miss 
Phoebe  might  think  it  her  duty  not  to 
deliver  any  letters  forbidden  by  Esau 
Runswick. 
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"  I  would  not  go  on  with  a  correspon- 
dence," said  Clemency,  "  that  would  be 
deceit,  and  I  should  hate  it.  But  even 
uncle  would  say  that  I  have  a  right  to 
expect  a  few  lines  when  we  parted  in  such 
a  sudden  way." 

And  at  the  remembrance  of  that  parting 
she  hid  her  hot  face  in  her  hands.  In  words 
she  had  not  confessed  her  love — Ralph  was 
imploring  her  to  say  that  she  loved  him, 
when  a  sudden  movement  near  them,  and 
then  Obadiah's  shrill  cry,  made  her  break 
away  from  the  arms  that  had  just  stolen 
round  her.  It  was  a  strange  memory — 
intense  joy  mingled  ^ith  fear;  and  then  the 
shock  which  Obadiah's  betrayal  had  caused. 
Ralph  had  warned  her  against  the  lad,  and 
she  had  thought  him  unkind,  for  until  her 
last  visit  the  boy  had  seemed  harmless. 

She  wished  to  ask  the  lad  why  he  had 
repaid  her  friendship  in  this  way,  but  she 
shrank  from  going  to  his  father's  cottage. 
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and  indeed    from    going    to    that  part  of 
the  moor. 

Her  uncle's  entrance  roused  her;  she 
rose  up  from  the  rug,  and  drew  a  chair  for 
herself  facing  the  one  he  usually  occupied. 
Instead  of  "[oinsr  to  his  desk  as  soon  as  he 
had  drunk  his  coffee,  he  stood  leaning 
one  elbow  on  the  mantelshelf,  smiHng  at 
Clemency  with  an  almost  fatherly  expres- 
sion. She  would  not  meet  his  eyes  after 
the  first  glance — this  friendliness  seemed 
to  make  what  she  had  to  say  harder  to 
bring  out.     At  last  he  helped  her. 

"  Where  did  you  walk  this  afternoon  ?" 
he  said. 

"  Ah,  that  is  what  I  want  to  say.  I 
met  Mr.  Glaisdale — he  had  been  talking  to 
jou  about  me." 

This  directness  disturbed  Esau.  He 
wished  that  Clemency  would  learn  that  it 
was  possible  to  be  candid  without  being  so 
•extremely  downright. 
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"Yes,"  he  said  gravely,  "Mr.  Glais- 
dale  tells  me  that  he  admires  you  very 
much." 

"  I  am  very  sorry." 

*'  I  think  you  deceive  yourself ;  women 
must  like  admiration,  Clemency  ;  they  seek 
it."  He  looked  at  her  dress,  and  at  the 
pretty  cluster  of  flowers  she  had  fastened 
near  her  throat. 

She  flushed  a  little,  and  she  did  not  look 
up  as  she  answered. 

"  Yes,  uncle,  it  is  true  girls  like  to  be 
admired  by  those  they  love — I  do  not 
love  Mr.  Glaisdale." 

He  did  not  answer ;  he  had  turned  his 
face  away,  and  was  leaning  both  elbows  on 
the  mantelshelf. 

Clemency  looked  up ;  she  could  speak 
more  boldly  when  she  knew  that  his  keen 
eyes  were  not  searching  her  face. 

**  He  spoke  to  me  to-day,  and  I  was  shy 
and  cowardly;  I  let  him  go  on  speaking 
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when  I  ouglit  to  have  stopped  him  at 
once ;  somehow  I  could  not.  Will  you  go 
to  him,  uncle — you  can  do  it  so  much 
better  than  I  can — please  tell  him  he  only 
wastes  his  time  in  thinking  of  me  ?" 

Esau  restrained  himself  with  difficulty. 
"  You  seem  to  take  his  admiration  and  the 
rest  of  it  completely  as  your  right,"  he 
said.  "  Some  women,  I  fancy,  would  have 
considered  themselves  honoured  by  such 
an  offer." 

"  Did  I  not  say  you  would  do  it  better 
than  I  could  ?"  she  laughed,  with  the 
feeling  that  she  had  got  over  the  worst.  "  I 
am  such  an  unmannerly,  thoughtless  crea- 
ture, that  I  quite  forgot  the  honour  done 
to  me ;  I  did  not  even  curtsey  to  him,  what 
could  he  have  thought  of  my  breeding? 
But,  uncle,  I  am  almost  afraid  that  he 
went  away  thinking  I  was  too  much 
overcome  to  speak,  while  I  was  only 
trying  to  find  a  kind  way  of  saying  *  No.* 
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You  will  go  to  him  to-morrow,  won't  you 
— ^you  will,  you  must  ?"  She  came  close  up 
to  her  uncle  and  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

He  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*'  You  must  really  excuse  me,  Clemency. 
I  know  nothino;  about  the  manao^ement  of 
young  ladies'  love  affairs.  I  am  a  cynical 
old  bachelor,  my  advice  to  you  is  to  let  the 
matter  rest  until  the  Squire  renews  it. 
Then  you  can  speak  for  yourself.'* 

*'  The  other  way  would  spare  him,"  she 
said. 

*'  You  are  really  very  tender-hearted." 
Clemency  shrank  from  the  mocking  tone. 
"  You  seem  to  think  Glaisdale  will  break 
his  heart  for  your  sake.  Whereas,  it-  is 
more  possible  that  in  a  year's  tiras — or 
even  less — I  may  find  you  lamenting  that 
you  sent  away  so  very  desirable  a 
husband."  He  waited,  but  she  did  not 
answer.  She  let  go  his  arm,  and  went 
back  to  her  chair. 

VOL.  II.  u 
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"  We  are  friends,  Clemency.  Are  we 
not  ?" 

He  looked  at  her,  and  the  girl's  heart 
swelled.  She  had  not  often  seen  those 
dark  eyes  glisten  with  affection  as  they 
met  hers  ;  they  did  this  now,  but  some 
fear,  she  could  not  have  said  what  it  was, 
kept  her  unresponsive. 

"Yes,  uncle,  I  hope  so,"  she  said,  timidly. 
'*  And  friends  usually  try  to  please  one 
another.  Well,  I  should  much  like  to  see 
you  married  to  Mr.  Glaisdale ;  in  him  you 
will  have  everything  you  can  wish  for — 
a  pleasant,  kind  husband,  a  man  of  fashion 
and  position,  and  these  are  things  you 
value,  1  suppose,  as  other  women  do. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  against  such  a 
marriage  but  your  own  caprice." 

Clemency  had  risen  while  he  spoke,  and 
now  she  stood  gazing  at  him  earnestly  ; 
her  heart  was  speaking  in  the  intense  ex- 
pression of  her  dark  eyes. 
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"  It  is  not  caprice,"  she  said  passion- 
ately, with  a  kind  of  gulping  breath,  "  it 
is — "  She  paused,  for  the  warm  blood 
rushed  up  even  to  her  forehead.  "  Oh, 
uncle  Esau,  did  you  never  love  anyone  ?" 

The  question  stung  him  keenly — he  lost 
self-control. 

•*  I  am  never  sentimental.  Clemency," 
he  said,  coldlj^  "  My  feelings  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  question.  You  had 
much  better  consider  it  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  T  have  told  you  that  you 
must  stay  here.  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
earn  a  living  for  yourself — you  could  not 
do  it  even  if  you  tried — and  even  when  I 
die  I  have  not  much  to  leave  you.  You 
must  marry.  Clemency,  and  you  had  better 
take  Mr.  Glaisdale;  you  will  not  get  such 
another  proposal." 

"  I  cannot  marry  a  man  I  do  not 
love;  I  cannot  marry  Mr.  Glaisdale, 
uncle." 

u2 
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All  the  softness  had  left  his  eyes  as  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  You  are  thoroughly  unreasonable, 
child ;  I  see  I  have  wasted  my  time  in 
trying  to  convince  you.  I  intend  you  to 
marry  Glaisdale,  and  I  believe  that  when 
this  groundless  folly  has  left  you,  you  will 
see  that  your  duty  and  your  profit  lie  in 
the  same  direction.  For  the  present  I  must 
treat  you  like  a  child,  but  remember  I 
expect  you  to  be  civil  to  Glaisdale  when  he 
comes  here." 

He  walked  across  to  his  chair,  took  up 
a  book  that  lay  on  the  table,  and  did  not 
speak  another  word  to  Clemency. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

EALPH    AND    HIS     MOTHER. 

A  ND  all  this  time  Ralph  de  Kerjean  had 
been  morose  and  sulky  at  Askholme. 
He  had  enclosed  two  notes  to  Miss  Phoebe, 
with  the  request  that  she  would  deliver 
them  to  Clemency,  but  no  answer  had  been 
returned.  Except  for  a  few  moments  each 
day,  he  could  not  see  his  mother  alone. 
Since  the  first  evening  she  had  been  ab- 
sorbed by  Monsieur  de  la  Roche  Jagu  ; 
the  two  looked  at  photographs  and  talked 
much  together,  till  Ralph's  sulkiness  became 
marked.  Then  so  many  visitors  arrived  that 
Madame  de  Kerjean  was  completely  taken 
up  with  plans  for  their  amusement ;  so  that, 
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when  he  had  twice  failed  in  inducing  her 
to  hsten  to  him,  her  son  had  given  it  up 
in  despair.  He  told  himself  that  he  was 
beginning  to  see  her  mora  as  other 
people  saw  her,  and  while  he  admired  her 
charming  graciousness  to  her  friends,  he 
thought  that  she  had  no  love  left  for  her 
son,  and  did  not  see  his  unhappiness. 

Poor  Ralph  !  Love  had  blinded  his 
sight  as  well  as  his  justice ;  for  in  truth 
his  mother  saw  far  more  than  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  betrayed. 

She  was  growing  anxious  about  her  son  ; 
Monsieur  de  la  Roche  Jagu  found  her  dis- 
traite,  he  was  piqued  and  disappointed,  for 
he  had  become  completely  fascinated  ;  and 
inore  than  once  he  had  tried  to  declare  his 
love  to  Madame  de  Kerjean.  He  had  come 
to  Askholrae  prepared  to  speak,  but  some- 
how, whenever  he  reached  this  point,  the 
willingness  he  had  counted  on  seemed 
absent.  He  enjoyed  his  visits  to  Askholme, 
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and  although  he  considered  that  he  was 
now  deeply  in  love  with  its  mistress,  yet 
ho  feared  to  put  all  to  the  test,  and  in  the 
event  of  failure,  banish  himself  from  what 
he  considered  a  paradise  on  earth.  At 
last  he  grew  desperate.  He  wrote  with 
much  labour  some  verses,  a  "  triolet  "  he 
called  them,  in  which  he  openly  expressed 
his  devotion,  and  when  he  said  Good-night, 
he  slipped  these  into  Madame  de  Kerjeau's 
hand. 

Julie  finished  her  Good-nights  with  her 
usual  smiling  grace  of  manner  and  chatted 
with  two  of  her  friends,  stately  ladies,  till 
they  reached  their  rooms,  then,  when  she 
was  seated  before  her  looking-glass,  and 
her  maid  Tberese  was  brushing  out  her 
long  fine  golden  hair,  which  did  not  show 
a  grey  thread  in  its  silky  fulness,  she 
opened  the  bit  of  perfumed  paper  and  read 
it.  She  smiled  and  blushed  and  sighed; 
then  she  read  it  over  again. 
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"  How  pretty  they  are,"  she  said  softly 
to  herself,  "  so  heart-felt."  Then  she 
sighed  again,  she  had  always  said  she  should 
keep  single  for  Ralph's  sake,  and  now 
Ralph  had  proved  unfaithful  to  her.  She 
moved  restlessly — so  that  the  maid  asked 
pardon,  fearing  she  had  hurt  her  mistress 
in  gathering  up  the  golden  locks  as  she 
divided  them  for  plaiting.  But  no,  it  was 
not  only  that  Julie's  quick  perception  had 
read  her  French  adorer's  devotion,  but  she 
had  also  discerned  that  he  idolised  himself, 
and  that  he  loved  money;  in  a  brief  moment 
she  had  pictured  herself  as  his  wife,  and 
the  picture  had  made  her  restless.  "  I 
must  keep  single  for  my  Ralph,"  she  said, 
her  sweet  eyes  filling  with  what  she  told 
herself  were  self-sacrificing  tears.  "No 
other  happiness  is  possible  to  such  a 
mother's  heart  as  mine  is." 

The  Vicomte  passed  a  wakeful  night, 
but  when  he  met  his  hostess  next  morning 
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she  smiled  at  him  as  gaily  as  ever.  She 
handed  him  the  paper  of  verses  at  the 
breakfast-table,  with  a  charming  little 
speech  of  thanks,  "  They  are  so  graceful 
and  witty,"  she  said,  "  it  is  so  kind  to 
have  given  me  the  privilege  of  reading 
such  imaginative  lines." 

Tlie  Vicomte  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
he  bowed,  and  went  on  with  his  breakfast. 
But  before  it  was  over  he  said  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  which  obliged  him  to 
return  to  France  so  promptly,  that  he 
feared  he  must  leave  Askholme  that  morn- 
ing. Julie  protested ;  and  when  she  was 
alone  she  regretted  her  handsome  French- 
man  ;  but  for  all  that  she  felt  glad  when  he 
had  departed.  "  If  he  had  only  been  less 
selfish,"  she  said.  Several  other  guests 
departed,  and  now  there  were  but  two 
visitors  left — two  travelled  single  women 
who  had  been  all  over  Europe,  and  whose 
conversation    chiefly   consisted    of    hotels 
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and  the  acquaintances  they  had  made 
therein.  They  had  travelled  during  so  much 
of  their  lives  that  wandering  had  beconne 
essential  to  them,  and  except  at  meals, 
when  they  were  absorbed  in  enjoying  and 
praising  the  efforts  of  the  French  cook,  they 
spent  their  time  at  Askholme  in  restless 
rambles  over  hill  and  dale,  through  woods 
and  copses,  giving  no  portion  of  their 
visit  to  their  hostess. 

They  had  just  started  on  a  long  walk, 
and  bad  left  Ralph  and  his  mother  at  last 
alone. 

"  I  fear  you  are  not  well,  my  Ralph," 
she  said ;  "  you  have  not  been  yourself 
since  your  arrival." 

"  Is  it  wonderful  ?"  He  spoke  bitterly; 
and  yet  as  he  looked  at  her  it  was  difficult 
to  be  cross  to  this  sweetly  smiling  woman, 
whose  blue  eyes  were  full  of  devotion  to 
him. 

She  shook  her  bead,  looking  so  young 
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and  bright  aud  cbarming,  that  Ealph 
wondered  if  she  could  ever  have  suffered 
from  love. 

"  I  had  always  thought  my  Ualph  so 
wise,"  she  said,  "  so  above  all  the  follies 
of  life,  and  yet  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  completely  absorbed  by  this  fancy — it  is 
wonderful !" 

"  Mother  !" — he  spoke  so  sharply  that 
a  cloud  of  distress  fell  over  the  soft,  sweet 
face — "  you  well  know  this  is  not  a  fancy 
of  mine.  I  love  Miss  Orraiston,  and  I 
have  been  trying  vainly  to  get  you  to 
myself  to  tell  you  all  about  it  for  days 
past." 

They  had  gone  into  the  drawing-room 
after  lunch  when  the  wandering  sisters  left 
them.  Madame  de  Kerjean  looked  at  him 
for  a  moment  and  then  she  rose. 

She  passed  through  the  hall  to  some 
glass  doors  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
took  up  from  a  table  a  dainty  straw  hat ; 
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this  sbadecl  her  face,  aad  made  her  look 
yet  more  like  some  perfect  shepherdess  in 
Dresden  china. 

"Now,  my  friend,"  she  said  gaily,  "1 
am  at  your  service." 

Ealph  was  certainly  in  a  cross  humour 
to-day.  He  did  not  even  say  "  Thank 
you."  It  seemed  to  him  that  his  mother 
was  humouring  him  as  if  he  were  a  baby. 
He  walked  beside  her  in  silence  till  they 
reached  the  water,  and  then  he  followed 
her  across  the  rustic  bridge  on  to  the 
small  island,  just  big  enougli  to  hold  an 
arbour  made  by  tree  branches,  and  also 
numerous  clumps  of  ferns  growing  on 
stones  and  dead  wood. 

Madame  de  Kerjean  seated  herself,  but 
Ralph  walked  to  the  end  of  the  island, 
and  then  he  came  and  stood  before  her. 

"  You  know  what  I  want  you  to  do," 
he  said  almost  roughly ;  "I  told  you  the 
other  dav." 
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Madame  de  Kerjean  sat  still.  Her  face 
did  not  betray  emotion  easily,  but  she 
looked  graver  than  usual. 

''  You  mean — " 

He  interrupted  her.  "  I  wish  much 
that  you  would  write  to  Mr.  Runswick; 
it  will  pain  him,  perhaps ;  but  then, 
mother,  I  am  your  son;  I  have  more 
claim  on  you  than  he  has,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  could  refuse  you.  You  know  so 
well,"  he  said  slyly,  "  how  to  make  it 
impossible  to  refuse  you." 

She  shook  her  head  gently.  She  had 
been  drawing  patterns  on  the  soft  red 
gravel  with  the  point  of  her  parasol,  and 
her  eyes  remained  fixed  on  these. 

*'  I  judge  him  differently,"  she  said;  "he 
may  have  changed,  and  yet  his  conduct 
tells  that  he  has  not  done  so.  When  a 
man  is  constant  on  one  point " — a  pretty 
little  pleased  flush  stole  gently  into  her 
cheeks  — "  he   is  usually  confirmed   iu  all 
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his  opinions.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  use- 
less for  me  to  write  to  him  on  the  subject." 

"  But,  my  dear  mother  " — Ralph  felt 
strangely  irritable — "you  can  but  try;  I 
hardly  think  you  can  make  matters  worse; 
and  this  man  is  such  a  strange  compound 
of  good  and  evil,  that  it  is  possible  his  pride 
may  be  standing  in  the  way,  and  that 
if  you  write  and  declare  yourself  willing 
to  receive  his  niece  as  a  daus^hter,  he  mav 
relent." 

Madame  de  Kerjean  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  her  smiles.     She  sat  in  grave  silence. 

"  Come,  little  mother,"  Ralph  said 
fondly,  "  how  often  you  have  said  that 
your  greatest  wish  was  to  promote  my 
happiness,  and  now  I  give  3'ou  the  chance 
of  making  me  happier  than  I  ever  dreamed 
of  being." 

Julie  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes;  they  were  full  of  smarting  tears. 
She  had   not  thought  Ralph  could  be  so 
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inconsiderate,  so  unfeeling.  It  was  tire- 
some enough  to  ask  lier  to  implore  a 
favour  from  a  man  whose  life  she  had 
saddened  and  injured,  but  to  choose  that 
moment  of  mortified  feeling  to  show  her 
that  she  was  no  longer  his  first  thought — 
that  his  happiness  was  bound  up  in  this 
girl,  almost  a  stranger  to  him  ! 

"What  is  it?"  Ralph  said  anxiously. 
*'  What  can  I  have  said  that  wounds  yon  ?" 

Madame  de  Kerjean  was  much  too  wise 
to  complain.  She  wanted  just  now  to 
regain  her  lost  influence,  she  knew  very 
well  that  a  man  in  Icve  has  little  reverence 
for  his  mother's  feelings. 

She  looked  up  smiling.  "  It  is  nothing, 
dear  boy  ;  but  I  am  troubled  by  all  this  ; 
and  it  a  little  upsets  me,  Ralph.  I  do  shrink 
from  writing  to  Monsieur  Esau,  my  darling  ; 
and  if  you  knew  how  angry  he  can  be,  you 
would  not  wonder.  I  displeased  him,  and 
he   has   not  loririven   me,  and   he   dislikes 
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you  because  you  are  my  son  ;  is  it  then 
likely,  I  ask  you,  that  a  letter  from  one 
whom  he  dislikes  will  soften  him  ?  He  was 
always  of  so  resolute  a  will  that  poor  Esau 
— it  is  better  to  be  patient,  believe  me,  and 
to  trust  to  time,  both  for  you  and  for  the 
poor  young  Miss." 

She  said  this  so  tenderly  that  a  suspicion 
of  her  own  want  of  goodwill,  which  had 
glanced  across  Ralph's  mind,  was  instantly 
banished  as  ungrateful  and  unworthy. 

**  If  you  could  only  see  her,"  he  said, 
*'  I  know  you  would  want  her  fo"  your 
daughter;  you  two  are  made  to  love  one 
another." 

Madame  de  Kerjean  held  up  her  face  for 
a  kiss.  "  You  dear  Ralph,"  she  murmured 
softly,  *'  you  know  how  I  feel  for  you — " 

He  kissed  her,  but  he  could  not  feel  at 
rest.  He  told  himself  it  was  because  he 
and  Clemency  could  not  be  said  to  have 
quite   understood    one    anotlier.      He  felt 
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sure  that  Clemency  loved  him — had  not 
her  sweet  downcast  eyes  and  her  blushes 
betrayed  her  ? — and  yet  he  would  have 
given  all  he  most  cared  for,  for  just  five 
minutes  with  her — to  hear  her  own  that 
she  loved  him,  and  assure  her  once  more  of 
his  undying  love. 

]n  some  ways  his  mother's  words  had 
certainly  made  his  way  plainer.  It  would 
be  perhaps  wiser  to  wait,  and  trust  that 
Esau  Runswick's  affection  for  his  niece 
would  bring  him  at  last  to  reason ;  but 
then  he  must  be  quite  sure  of  Clemency, 
he  had  told  her  his  love,  but  she  had  not 
confessed  that  she  returned  it ;  and  he  now 
knew  that  she  had  not  got  either  of 
his  letters,  for  this  morning  he  had  received 
them,  with  a  few  lines  from  Miss  Phoebe, 
asking  him  not  to  give  her  again  the  pain 
of  refusing  to  deliver  notes  to  Miss  Ormis- 
ton  ....  He  roused  at  the  sound  of  his 
mother's  voice. 
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"  You  are  both  so  very  young,"  she 
said  playfully.  "  You  especially,  my  friend. 
Your  father  was  past  forty  before  he 
thought  of  marriage." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  him,"  Ralph 
said  ;  "  he  would  have  been  much  happier  if 
he  had  spent  some  of  those  forty  years  with 
you.  Well,  mother,  I  will  try  and  follow 
your  advice,  but  I  must  see  Clemency  again, 
just  once,  and  then  if  I  find  she  is  willing 
to  wait  for  me,  I  will  try  and  be  content." 

*'  It  is  ended,  then,"  Madame  de  Kerjean 
said  gaily  as  she  came  out  of  the  arbour, 
it  was  such  a  relief  to  feel  sure  she  was 
not  expected  to  write  to  Mr.  Runs  wick ; 
"  and  now,  Ralph,  will  you  row  me  across 
the  lake  ?  You  have  not  done  such  a  thing 
since  you  left  Eton." 

"  I  am  at  your  orders  always,  dear 
mother." 

He  held  the  gate  open  for  her  to  pass 
over  the  bridge.      He  resolved    to    make 
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this  day  as  pleasant  as  he  could.  He  saw- 
that  his  mother  either  would  not  or  could 
not  help  him,  but  his  heart  felt  lighter,  for 
he  had  come  to  a  decision.  It  was  useless 
for  him  to  write  to  Clemency — his  letter 
would  not  reach  her,  but  he  could  go  to 
Flobay,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  if  he  could 
not  find  some  way  of  meeting  her  alone. 

As  he  rowed  his  mother  up  and  down 
the  lake,  and  then  round  the  island  and 
through  the  bridges,  her  manner  puzzled 
Ralph.  At  first  he  thought  she  was  vexed, 
for  she  gave  him  short  answers,  and  then 
went  back  into  a  kind  of  dreamy  silence  ; 
but  all  at  once  she  roused,  and  fixed  her 
soft  blue  eyes  on  his. 

"  You  have  sent  me  into  dream-land,  my 
friend,"  she  said.  "  I  can  think  only  of 
my  old  friend,  this  poor  Monsieur  Esau, 
tell  me  what  he  is  like,  and  if  he  has  still 
such  dark,  beautiful  eyes ;  they  seemed  to 
read  thoughts  one  hardly  knew  one  had." 
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"  I  expect  his  eyes  are  smaller  now  than 
when  you  knew  him ;  he  has  a  way  of 
frowning  which  I  expect  narrows  the  eyes, 
but  they  are  still  bright  and  singularly 
penetrating.  He  is  rather  gipsy-like  in 
appearance,  very  dark,  and  he  has  a  thick 
dark  beard." 

"  A  beard,"  she  sighed.  "  Mon  Dieu, 
he  must  have  spoiled  himself,  and  he  was 
not  very  brown,  not  like  your  father,  for 
instance,  or — or  fair,  like  Monsieur  le 
Yicomte.  Monsieur  Esau  had  a  white 
forehead  and  rosy  cheeks.  Ah  !  he  was 
good  to  look  at." 

Ralph  rowed  on  amused  at  these  re- 
collections, but  his  mother  went  back  to 
her  reveries,  till  the  vision  of  her  two 
visitors  on  the  lawn  above  summoned  her 
to  her  task  of  entertaining  them. 

THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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